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Dear Sir: 

I, Hal S. Padgett, do hereby declare and state: 



1. I received a B.S. in Life Sciences inl988 from the University of Missouri at Rolla 
and a Ph.D. in Molecular Microbiology and Microbial Pathogenesis in 1996 from 
Washington University in Saint Louis, Missouri. I joined Large Scale Biology 
Corporation in 1998. For the past nine years my responsibilities involved viral vector 
development and molecular evolution programs at Large Scale Biology Corporation. 

2. I am a named inventor of the subject matter that is claimed and for which a patent 
is sought on the invention entitled A Method of Increasing Complementarity in a 
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Heteroduplex. 

3. The methods described in this application yield products that are surprisingly and 
unexpectedly different from that which is obtained simply from treatment of 
heteroduplexes with a DNA repair system. 

4. The following data serves to further illustrate the results obtained in experiments 
of the type described in Examples 3, 4, 6, and 10 in the specification. 

5. The series of experiments described in Examples 3 and 4 of the specification were 
performed to demonstrate that the Genetic Reassortment by Mismatch Resolution 
(GRAMMR) method efficiently creates shuffled gene sequences from linear 
heteroduplex molecules. Although the results of this experiment have already been 
presented in the specification, the results are shown in greater detail in Figure A as a 
series of graphical DNA alignments of the shuffled progeny genes with the parent genes 
to further illustrate the nature of the output from the claimed process and to contrast those 
results with results obtained from exposing heteroduplex DNA to a DNA repair system. 

In this experiment, linear heteroduplex molecules were created by annealing two single- 
stranded DNAs of opposite strandedness generated by PCR from the two different parent 
genes described in Example 3 of the application. A sample of this heteroduplex DNA 
preparation was incubated in the presence of the GRAMMR reaction components, as 
described in Example 3, prior to cloning and sequencing. The negative control for the 
experiment consisted of a sample in which the GRAMMR reaction components were 
omitted, but was otherwise treated in parallel to the GRAMMR-treated heteroduplex 
sample. This negative control was included to measure the background level of sequence 
recombination that occurs when the non-GRAMMR-treated heteroduplex is exposed to a 
DNA repair system upon introduction into E. coli cells. 

Figure A shows a graphical representation of the DNA sequences of randomly chosen 
output molecules from the experiment. The group of sequences from the negative control 
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reaction is depicted in the top panel of Figure A and the group of sequences derived from 
the CEL I treated samples are shown in the bottom panel of Figure A. In each figure 
each sequence is depicted in two ways: a 'nucleotide view' and a 'reassortment view' as 
shown. In the 'nucleotide view', gray represents nucleotides that are in common between 
the two parent molecules and dark blue or green represents nucleotides that are specific to 
one or the other parent. Light blue and red represent mutations that may occasionally 
arise, usually as a result of PCR amplification. As one follows the representation of a 
particular sequence across the panel, one can see the sequence switching between dark 
blue and green representing information transfer events and corresponding sequence 
reassortment. The results are easier to visualize in bulk with the representation of the 
same sequences shown at the bottom portion of each figure panel. In this 'reassortment 
view' the red dots show the midpoint between areas of the sequence that have switched 
from one parent sequence to the other (blue to green) or vice versa. Each of these is 
analogous to a recombinational crossover event. 

The overall results of this shuffling experiment are described in Example 4 of the 
application and are summarized here. Only two of 10 clones derived from the negative 
control showed sequence recombination, with each of those having only a single 
crossover event (Figure A, top panel). Relatively infrequent crossover events among the 
negative controls are typical in our hands and are presumed to be caused either by the 
effects of the E. coli DNA repair system as described previously (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10) or, 
because the DNAs were PCR amplified prior to cloning, by 'jumping PCR' as described 
by Paabo (7). 

In contrast to the negative controls, 100% of the GRAMMR-treated samples were 
shuffled (Figure A, bottom panel). Additionally, these samples displayed an average of 5 
crossovers per clone which is equivalent to roughly nine per kilobase of heteroduplex 
region in the substrate. Both the percentage of shuffled clones and the amount of 
sequence reassortment are far higher in the GRAMMR-treated samples than in the DNA 
repair system-treated samples (negative controls). 
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6. Another experiment is described to illustrate the use of the GRAMMR method 
and to highlight the differences between results from the GRAMMR process and results 
from the use of a DNA repair system to treat heteroduplexes. 

This experiment was previously described in Example 6 of the application. Heteroduplex 
DNAs used as substrates in the experiment were generated by restriction enzyme 
digestion of the parental plasmid pBSWTGFP (SEQ ID NO: 03) with Kpnl and the 
parental plasmid pBSC3GFP (SEQ ID NO: 04) with NgoM-IV followed by spin column 
purification of the linearized plasmids, mixing and heat dissociation of the 
complementary strands and annealing of the resulting single stranded DNAs to one 
another to form duplexed DNAs. Because of the staggered cut sites in the original 
plasmids, the annealed DNAs forming heteroduplexes between strands derived from the 
different parent DNAs can assume a circular topology whereas duplexes resulting from 
re-annealing of perfectly matched parent DNA strands (from a single parent) remain 
linear. The fact that circular plasmid DNA molecules can transform E. coli with 
markedly higher efficiency than linear molecules provides a positive bias toward 
transformation and recovery of molecular clones that are derived originally from the 
circular heteroduplex molecules that are the desired target of this process. 

DNA samples containing heteroduplex DNAs prepared as above were used as substrate 
in Genetic Reassortment by Mismatch Resolution (GRAMMR) reactions in which a 
replicate series of 10 microliter reactions was prepared with each containing 5 microliters 
of the heteroduplex substrate, IX NEB ligase buffer, 0^5 mM each dNTP, 2.0 units E. 
coli DNA ligase (NEB), and 1.0 unit of T4 DNA polymerase, in the presence of various 
concentrations of CEL I. The CEL I was from a cloned preparation and the amount used 
varied from 0.1 1 microliters at the highest, through a series of four, 3-fold serial 
dilutions. The only difference among individual reactions in this experiment was the 
amount of CEL I added. 

The negative control for this experiment consisted of a final replicate in the series that 
received buffer instead CEL I, but was otherwise identical to the above series of 
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experimental samples. This control reaction was performed to monitor the background 
level of sequence reassortment that occurs at a low frequency when heteroduplex 
substrates are introduced into E. coli and are presumably directly acted upon by the DNA 
repair system of the host cell. 

After one hour of incubation of all reactions at 25 degrees centigrade, one microliter 
aliquots of each were used to transform competent DH5-alpha E. coli that were then 
plated on solid medium plates. A number of resulting colonies from the agar plates 
corresponding to each reaction were randomly picked and inoculated to liquid cultures. 
Plasmid DNA was extracted from each of the cultures followed by DNA sequence 
analysis of the complete GFP gene in each clone. The nucleotide sequences of these 
clones were analyzed by comparison to the two original parent GFP genes encoded by 
pBSWTGFP and pBSC3GFP. The results of this analysis are displayed in Figure B. 

Figure B shows a graphic representation of the DNA sequences of output molecules from 
the experiment. The group of sequences from the negative control reaction is depicted in 
the top panel of Figure B and the group of sequences derived from the CEL I treated 
samples are shown in the bottom panel of Figure B. In each panel each sequence is 
depicted in two ways: a 'nucleotide view' and a 'reassortment view' as shown. In the 
'nucleotide view', gray represents nucleotides that are in common between the two parent 
molecules and dark blue or green represents nucleotides that are specific to one or the 
other parent. Light blue and red represent mutations or sequencing artifacts that are 
occasionally observed. As one follows the representation of a particular sequence across 
the panel, one can see the sequence switching between dark blue and green representing 
information transfer events and corresponding sequence reassortment. The results are 
easier to visualize in bulk with the representation of the same sequences shown at the 
bottom of each figure panel. In this 'reassortment view' the red dots show the midpoint 
between areas of the sequence that have switched from one parent sequence to the other 
(blue to green) or vice versa. Each of these is analogous to a recombinational crossover 
event. 
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Figure B, top panel depicts the results from the negative control showing only one 
recombined clone in ten. This is a typical result in which the few recombinants that are 
observed in the negative controls show only a single or double crossover. Such results 
presumably reflect the level of sequence reassortment that is caused by the action of the 
cell's DNA repair system on the heteroduplex substrate and are consistent to what has 
been reported previously (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10). 

In contrast to the negative control samples, molecular clones derived from heteroduplex 
DNAs exposed to complete GRAMMR reactions that included the CEL I mismatch 
endonuclease enzyme were extensively shuffled by only a single round of the GRAMMR 
process. As is shown in Figure B, bottom panel, the number of progeny clones bearing 
shuffled sequences is much higher in the CEL I treated samples than in the negative 
controls containing all reaction components but with CEL I omitted (eight of ten samples 
vs. one of ten, respectively). 

From these data, it is evident that the GRAMMR process yields a reaction product that 
differs from what is obtained by simple exposure of a heteroduplex DNA to a DNA 
repair system. 

7. The following experiment was described in Example 10 of the application and 
was performed to demonstrate that the claimed process is capable of reassortment of 
divergent gene sequences. In addition, the experiment provides further support for the 
ability of the method to create shuffled gene libraries from treatment of linear 
heteroduplexes as claimed in the present application. This experiment also highlights the 
contrast between the results obtained from the GRAMMR method and those following 
exposure of the heteroduplex to a DNA repair system. 

The sequences being shuffled are homologous genes that share about 75% nucleotide 
identity. A linear heteroduplex DNA preparation was made and either treated using the 
GRAMMR process or used as a negative control by omitting the CEL I mismatch 
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endonuclease enzyme from the reaction as described in Example 10. The results of this 
experiment are shown in Figure C. 

Figure C shows a graphic representation of the DNA sequences of randomly chosen 
output molecules from the experiment. The group of sequences from the negative control 
reaction is depicted in the top panel of Figure C and the group of sequences derived from 
the CEL I treated samples are shown in the bottom panel of Figure C. In each panel each 
sequence is depicted in two ways: a 'nucleotide view' and a 'reassortment view' as 
shown. In the 'nucleotide view', gray represents nucleotides that are in common between 
the two parent molecules and dark blue or green represents nucleotides that are specific to 
one or the other parent. Light blue and red represent mutations that may occasionally 
arise, presumably as a result of PCR amplification. As one follows the representation of 
a particular sequence across the panel, one can see the sequence switching between dark 
blue and green reflecting the occurrence of information transfer events and corresponding 
sequence reassortment. The results are easier to visualize in bulk with the representation 
of the same sequences shown at the bottom of each figure panel. In this 'reassortment 
view' the red dots show the midpoint between areas of the sequence that have switched 
from one parent sequence to the other (blue to green) or vice versa. Each of these is 
analogous to a recombinational crossover event. 

The overall results of this experiment are described in Example 10 of the application and 
are summarized here. None of the seven negative control clones shown in the top panel 
of Figure C showed any sequence recombination. 

In contrast, seven out of eight of the GRAMMR-treated samples had been shuffled 
(Figure C, bottom panel) with an average of about 2.5 crossovers per clone. 

The results of this experiment demonstrate the contrast between the effects of treating 
heteroduplex DNA substrates with the claimed invention versus the effects of treatment 
of the heteroduplex with a DNA repair system. 
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Additional experiments are described here that are not included in the examples of 
the application since they had not been performed at that time. However, these examples 
provide additional support for the difference between the claimed invention and the use 
of a DNA repair system to create shuffled DNA molecules. The negative controls are 
treated the same in each case, and are therefore useful for assessing the level of sequence 
reassortment caused by treatment with a DNA repair system. 

8. Another experiment is described to further illustrate the use of the GRAMMR 
method and to highlight the differences between results from the GRAMMR process and 
results from the use of a DNA repair system to treat heteroduplexes. 

This experiment was performed by the method described in Example 6 of the application 
and section 6 of this declaration. Heteroduplex DNAs used as substrates in the 
experiment were generated by restriction enzyme linearizing the parental plasmid pGW- 
U1MP with Stu I and the parental plasmid pGW-ToMVMP with Sma I followed by spin 
column purification of the linearized plasmids, mixing and heat dissociation of the 
complementary strands and annealing of the resulting single stranded DNAs to one 
another to form duplexed DNAs. Because these parental plasmids differed in the 
approximately 800 base pair movement protein (MP) gene regions, but not the rest of the 
plasmid, the mismatch-containing region of DNA was limited to the MP gene. The MP 
genes share about 75% nucleotide identity. 

The DNA samples containing heteroduplex DNAs were used as substrate in Genetic 
Reassortment by Mismatch Resolution (GRAMMR) reactions in which a replicate series 
of 10 microliter reactions was prepared with each containing 1 microliter of the 
heteroduplex substrate, IX NEB ligase buffer, 50 mM KC1, 0.5 mM each dNTP, 2.0 units 
E. coli DNA ligase (NEB), and 1.0 unit of T4 DNA polymerase, in the presence of 
various concentrations of CEL I. The CEL I was from a cloned preparation and the 
amount used varied from 0.33 microliters at the highest, through a series of four, 3-fold 
serial dilutions. The only difference among individual reactions in this experiment was 
the amount of CEL I added. 
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The negative control for this experiment consisted of a final replicate in the series that 
received buffer instead CEL I, but was otherwise identical to the above series of 
experimental samples. This control reaction was performed to monitor the background 
level of sequence reassortment that has been reported to occur at a low frequency when 
heteroduplex substrates are introduced into E. coli and are directly acted upon by the 
DNA repair system of the host cell (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10). 

After one hour of incubation of all reactions at 25 degrees centigrade and 30 minutes on 
ice, one microliter aliquots of each were used to transform competent DH5-alpha strain 
E. coli that were then plated on solid medium plates. A number of resulting colonies 
from the agar plates corresponding to each reaction were randomly picked and inoculated 
to liquid cultures. Plasmid DNA was extracted from each of the cultures followed by 
DNA sequence analysis of the complete movement protein gene in each clone. The 
nucleotide sequences of these clones were analyzed by comparison to the two original 
parent genes encoded by pGW-UIMP and pGW-ToMVMP. The results of this analysis 
are displayed in Figure D. 

Figure D shows a graphic representation of the DNA sequences of output molecules from 
the experiment. The group of sequences from the negative control reaction is depicted in 
the top panel of Figure D and the group of sequences derived from the CEL I treated 
samples are shown in the bottom panel of Figure D. In each figure each sequence is 
depicted in two ways: a 'nucleotide view' and a 'reassortment view' as shown. In the 
'nucleotide view', gray represents nucleotides that are in common between the two parent 
molecules and dark blue or yellow represents nucleotides that are specific to one or the 
other parent. Light blue represents mutations or sequencing artifacts that are occasionally 
observed. As one follows the representation of a particular sequence across the panel, 
one can see the sequence switching between dark blue and yellow representing 
information transfer events and corresponding sequence reassortment. The results are 
easier to visualize in bulk with the representation of the same sequences shown at the 
bottom of each figure panel. In this 'reassortment view' the red dots show the midpoint 
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between areas of the sequence that have switched from one parent sequence to the other 
(blue to yellow) or vice versa. Each of these is analogous to a recombinational crossover 
event. 

The negative control sample in which the heteroduplexes were only exposed to the 
cellular repair system gave zero recombined clones out of 12 that were sequenced. Eight 
of these are depicted in Figure D, top panel. In sharp contrast, molecular clones derived 
from heteroduplex DNAs exposed to complete GRAMMR reactions that included the 
CEL I mismatch endonuclease enzyme were extensively shuffled in the single round of 
the process with six of eight clones being shuffled (Figure D, bottom panel). In addition, 
the frequency of sequence reassortment events caused by the GRAMMR process, with an 
average of more than eight in each clone, is very high. 

From these data, it is evident that the GRAMMR process yields a reaction product that 
differs from what is obtained by simple exposure of a heteroduplex DNA to a DNA 
repair system. 

9. Another experiment is described to further illustrate the use of the GRAMMR 
method and to highlight the differences between results from the GRAMMR process and 
results from the use of a DNA repair system to treat heteroduplexes. 

This experiment was performed by the method described in Example 6 of the application 
and section 6 of this declaration. Heteroduplex DNAs used as substrates in the 
experiment were generated by restriction enzyme digestion of the parental plasmid 
pBSWTGFP with NgoM-IV and the parental plasmid pBSC3BFP, a blue fluorescent 
variant of pBSC3GFP, with Kpnl followed by spin column purification of the linearized 
plasmids, mixing and heat dissociation of the complementary strands and annealing of 
the resulting single stranded DNAs to one another to form duplexed DNAs. 

The DNA samples containing heteroduplex DNAs were used as substrate in Genetic 
Reassortment by Mismatch Resolution (GRAMMR) reactions in which a replicate series 
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of 10 microliter reactions was prepared with each containing 1 microliter of the 
heteroduplex substrate, IX NEB ligase buffer, 0.5 mM each dNTP, 2.0 units E. coli DNA 
ligase (NEB), and 1.0 unit of T4 DNA polymerase, in the presence of various 
concentrations of CEL I. The CEL I was from a cloned preparation and the amount used 
varied from 0.1 1 microliters at the highest, through a series of four, 3-fold serial 
dilutions. The only difference among individual reactions in this experiment was the 
amount of CEL I added. 

The negative control for this experiment consisted of a final replicate in the series that 
received buffer instead CEL I, but was otherwise identical to the above series of 
experimental samples. This control reaction was performed to monitor the background 
level of sequence reassortment that has been reported to occur at a low frequency when 
heteroduplex substrates are introduced into E. coli and are directly acted upon by the 
DNA repair system of the host cell (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10). 

After one hour of incubation of all reactions at 25 degrees centigrade, one microliter 
aliquots of each were used to transform competent XLl-Blue strain E. coli that were then 
plated on solid medium plates. A number of resulting colonies from the agar plates 
corresponding to each reaction were randomly picked and inoculated to liquid cultures. 
Plasmid DNA was extracted from each of the cultures followed by DNA sequence 
analysis of the complete GFP gene in each clone. The nucleotide sequences of these 
clones were analyzed by comparison to the two original parent genes encoded by 
pBSWTGFP and pBSC3BFP. The results of this analysis are displayed in Figure E. 

Figure E shows a graphic representation of the DNA sequences of output molecules from 
the experiment. The group of sequences from the negative control reaction is depicted in 
the top panel of Figure E and the group of sequences derived from the CEL I treated 
samples are shown in the bottom panel of Figure E. In each figure each sequence is 
depicted in two ways: a 'nucleotide view' and a 'reassortment view' as shown. In the 
'nucleotide view', gray represents nucleotides that are in common between the two parent 
molecules and dark blue or green represents nucleotides that are specific to one or the 
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other parent. Light blue represents mutations or sequencing artifacts that are occasionally 
observed. As one follows the representation of a particular sequence across the panel, 
one can see the sequence switching between dark blue and green representing 
information transfer events and corresponding sequence reassortment. The results are 
easier to visualize in bulk with the representation of the same sequences shown at the 
bottom of each figure panel. In this 'reassortment view' the red dots show the midpoint 
between areas of the sequence that have switched from one parent sequence to the other 
(blue to green) or vice versa. Each of these is analogous to a recombinational crossover 
event. 

The negative control sample in which the heteroduplexes were only exposed to the 
cellular repair system gave zero recombined clones out of 14 that were sequenced. Ten 
of these are depicted in Figure E, top panel. In sharp contrast, molecular clones derived 
from heteroduplex DNAs exposed to complete GRAMMR reactions that included the 
CEL I mismatch endonuclease enzyme were extensively shuffled in the single round of 
the process with nine of 10 clones being shuffled (Figure E, bottom panel). In addition, 
the frequency of sequence reassortment events caused by the GRAMMR process, with an 
average of more than nine in each clone, is very high. 

From these data, it is evident that the GRAMMR process yields a reaction product that is 
dramatically different from what is obtained by simple exposure of a heteroduplex DNA 
to a DNA repair system. 

10. From these data, it is my opinion that the GRAMMR process yields shuffled 
molecular products that are different from those obtained from simply exposing 
heteroduplexes to a DNA repair system. The output polynucleotides from the negative 
controls in the accompanying figures result from exposure of heteroduplexes to a DNA 
repair system, as has already been amply described in the literature (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10). 
These controls therefore serve as a valid measure of the effects of a DNA repair system 
on the heteroduplex. These controls consistently show only low levels of sequence 
reassortment (an occasional recombined molecule, typically with only one crossover 
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point) which is consistent with what has been reported previously when heteroduplexes 
with multiple mismatches were exposed to DNA repair systems either in vivo (1, 2, 3, 4, 
9, 10) or in vitro (5,6). DNA repair systems have been observed to perform similarly in 
vitro to the way they do in vivo (5, 8). 

In marked contrast with results of the negative controls, the current invention produces 
very high frequencies of shuffled clones, usually with a high density of sequence 
reassortment events. If the GRAMMR shuffling method we describe were simply 
equivalent to a DNA repair system, it would be expected that similar results would be 
obtained from the claimed invention and from the negative controls. However, the 
results we get from the two are dramatically different, highlighting the contrast between 
the method of our invention and treatment with a DNA repair system. 

These results are relevant to Claims 66-72, 78-83, 85, and 87-105 of the application. 

11. I hereby declare that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true 
and that all statements made on information are believed to be true, and that the 
statements were made with the knowledge that willful false statements and the like are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United 
States Code, and that such willful false statements may jeopardize the validity of the 
application, and patent issuing thereon, and patent to which this verified statement is 
directed. 



October 26, 2007 



Date 
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Contributed by Marianne Grunberg-Manago, May 7, 1984 

ABSTRACT Upon transformation into Escherichia coli or 
Cos-1 monkey cells, heteroduplex DNA made of two sequences 
containing many nucleotide mismatches yields a wide array of 
different molecules, some with a patchwork structure. Thus, 
complex heteroduplexes can be processed to generate many ge- 
netic variants. 



Genomic DNA, particularly in the higher eukaryotes, con- 
tains redundant sequences that share significant, but only 
partial, homology. It has often been suggested that such par- 
tially homologous sequences (e.g., genes of some multigene 
families) can undergo reciprocal and nonreciprocal genetic 
exchanges (recombination and conversion) (see refs. 1-3 for 
review; refs. 4-9). Such exchanges are likely to involve the 
formation of hybrid DNA (reviewed in refs. 10-13), which, 
as we emphasized earlier (1, 14), should contain many nucle- 
otide mismatches. Similar structures could also arise as the 
result of mistakes in the replication process. It is thus impor- 
tant to learn about the in vivo behavior of such complex het- 
eroduplexes. 

Recently, we constructed heteroduplexes by annealing 
complementary strands of two different cloned mouse H-2 
genes in which about 8% of the base pairs were mismatched. 
When transfected into Escherichia coli, these heterodu- 
plexes were frequently processed (repaired), resulting in H-2 
sequences composed of fragments of either parental gene 
(14). We now extend this observation to show that process- 
ing of complex heteroduplexes also takes place in Cos-1 
monkey cells. We have studied a large number of processed 
molecules produced both in E. coli and Cos-1 monkey cells 
and observed a broad variety of molecules carrying patch- 
works of the parental sequences. Thus, as previously sus- 
pected by us (1, 14) and others (refs. 2, 15-17; M. Gefterand 
M. Fox, quoted in ref. 15), processing of complex heterodu- 
plexes is a means of generating genetic diversity. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Bacterial Strains and Plasmids. Our standard rec + host 
(803 supE supV rk'mk") and its recA~ (recA13) derivative 
have been described (18). The other strains used are: C600 
r<?cBC~rk-mk~ (19), ES895, which is strA trpA540 lac- 
Z(ICR36) recA" mw/S, and ES872, which is strA trpASAO 
focZ(IRC36) recA~ mutL (20). Plasmids pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d - 
3 and their sequences have been described (14). Their deriv- 
atives harboring the simian virus 40 (SV40) origin of replica- 
tion were constructed by replacing the Nde l-Ava I 872- 
base-pair (bp) fragment from pBR322 by the Nde l-Pvu II 
690-bp fragment from SV40. 

Preparation and Transformation of Heteroduplexes. Ex- 
periments in E. coli were carried out as described (14). For 
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the transformation of Cos-1 cells, heteroduplexes were pre- 
pared with different sets of restriction enzymes (see text) 
and transfected by the CaP0 4 procedure (21) into 2 x 10 7 
Cos-1 monkey cells (22). Hirt supernatant (23) was then di- 
gested by Dpn I and transformed into recA~ E. coli. 

Oligonucleotide Probes and w Situ Hybridization. Oligonu- 
cleotides were synthetized by the phosphotriester method in 
solid phase (24) from dimers and trimers, with triisopropyl- 
sulfonylnitrotriazole as the coupling agent (25). 

The six oligonucleotides (numbered 1-6) are: (1) 5' C-A-T- 
C-A-C-C-C-C-A-G-A-r-C-T; (2) 5' T-G-C-C-A-T-G-T-G-G- 
A-A-C-A-T; (3) 5' C-C-G-T-T-C-A-C-T-G-A-C-7-C-T; (4) 5' 
T-G-G-A-C-T-G-7-A-C-T-G-A-G-T; (5) 5' T-G-A-G-T-C-T- 
G-C-G-G-G-C-T-C; (6) 5' T-G-A-G-C-T-G-C-A-G-C-T-C-C- 
T. Italicized letters show mismatched residues when an- 
nealed to the alternative H-2 sequence. Oligonucleotides 1, 
3, 4, and 6 are specific for pH-2 d -3, whereas oligonucleotides 

2 and 5 are specific for pH-2 d -l, as experimentally demon- 
strated in control hybridization experiments (see below). 

In situ hybridization was done as described elsewhere (26, 
27). 

RESULTS 

Experimental Design. In this and our previous analysis 
(14), we have selected for study two plasmids, pH-2 d -l and 
pH-2 d -3, which carry two cDNA inserts, 1.15 and 1.0 kilo- 
bases long, cloned in the Pst I site of pBR322 in the same 
orientation (14). The cDNA inserts correspond to transcripts 
of the mouse H-2 multigene family that encodes polymorphic 
class I transplantation antigens (28). Their coding capabili- 
ties are irrelevant here. The aligned sequences (Fig. 1) of the 
two cDNAs differ by 86 nucleotides (14); in addition, pH-2 d - 

3 carries a 3-bp insertion with regard to pH-2 d -l, whereas 
pH-2 d -l carries a 9-bp insertion and extends 142 bp further at 
the 5' end. To prepare the heteroduplexes, one plasmid was 
cut with a pair of enzymes (EcoRl and HindUl) and the other 
one was cut with another pair (BamRl and Sph I). Both sets 
cut the tetracycline resistance gene (Tc R ) of pBR322 in a 
nonoverlapping way, such that, upon denaturation and rean- 
nealing, heteroduplexes alone can generate an active Tc R 
gene (14). 

Such heteroduplex DNA was transformed into E. coli or 
Cos-1 monkey cells. In the latter case, DNA was extracted 
after 2 days and plasmids were recovered by cloning in E. 
coli (see below). Thus, in both approaches, Tc R E. coli trans- 
formants were selected at the end. Reisolated clones were 
screened by in situ hybridization with six oligonucleotide 
probes specific for one or the other cDNA insert under prop- 
er hybridization conditions (26) and located as shown in Fig. 
1. A typical experiment is shown in Fig. 2. On occasion, 
some hybridization signals were weak and difficult to inter- 



Abbreviations: bp, base pair(s); SV40, simian virus 40; Tc r , tetracy- 
cline resistance. 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of the nucleotide sequences of pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 cDNA inserts. Both sequences have been published (7). The two 
cDNA inserts are aligned, pH-2 d -l on the top and pH-2 d -3 on the bottom, with the 5' end to the left. Mismatches are shown as vertical bars. The 
localization of the six oligonucleotide probes (numbered 1-6) is indicated. 



pret and confirmation was sought by repeating the hybridiza- 
tion or by restriction mapping (or both). Due to lack of spe- 
cific restriction sites, all structures could not be verified by 
mapping. When doubt persisted, the clone was discarded. In 
addition, we found that clones hybridizing with all probes 
harbored both plasmids as a recombinant dimer, whereas 
clones hybridizing with none of the oligonucleotide probes 
carried deleted plasmids. These major artifacts and the dubi- 
ous clones are excluded from the results presented below. 

Heteroduplex Processing in E. coli and Several E. coli Mu- 
tants. Heteroduplex DNA was transformed into several 
hosts: our standard rec + E. coli, its recA" derivative, anoth- 
er recombination-deficient host with a recBC mutation, 
and two recA~ hosts carrying an additional muth or mutS 
mutation known to interfere with the correction of single 
base-pair mismatches formed during E. coli DNA replication 
(29). Two hundred to 300 Tc R clones were analyzed in each 
case. The majority had a hybridization pattern identical to 
that of pH-2 d -l or pH-2 d -3 and were classified as "parental." 
In all E. coli hosts examined, 5-25% of the Tc R clones dis- 
played a pattern distinct from both parents and were tabulat- 
ed as "rearranged." Hybridization results for 197 rearranged 
molecules are given in Fig. 3, where it is seen that they fall 
into a broad variety of hybridization patterns. 

Fate of Heteroduplexes Introduced into Cos-l Monkey 
Cells. To determine whether similar events could occur in 
mammalian cells, the same heteroduplexes were introduced 
into monkey cells in another vector that allows replication in 
monkey cells. The amplification of plasmid DNA in monkey 
cells was required to obtain sufficient quantities to transform 
E. coli and perform the molecular analysis of H-2 sequences. 
Therefore, we removed from pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 a piece of 
DNA containing at least part of the so-called "poison se- 
quence" that interferes with replication in monkey cells (30). 
In its place, we substituted a 690-bp fragment of the SV40 
genome that contains the viral origin of replication (see Ma- 
terials and Methods). The resulting plasmids, pH-2 d -l-SV 
and pH-2 d -3-SV, have acquired the ability to replicate in 
Cos-l monkey cells, which express SV40 T antigen constitu- 
tively (22). Heteroduplexes were formed by using two sets of 
restriction enzymes (EcoRl and Cla I; BamHl and Sal I) as 
above. In addition, it was necessary to ensure that any rear- 
rangement observed after cloning back into E. coli had oc- 
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Fig. 2. In situ colony hybridization with oligonucleotide probes. 
One hundred Tc R clones in the rec + host were hybridized in situ 
with oligonucleotides 1 {Left), 2 (Center), and 3 (Right). 



curred in the mammalian cells and not in bacteria. There- 
fore, DNA extracted from Cos-l cells 2 days after transfor- 
mation was treated with the enzyme Dpn I, which cuts 
methylated G-A-T-C sites. The methyl groups are present in 
DNA grown in E. coli but are lost upon replication in mam- 
malian cells (31). pH-2 d -l-SV, pH-2 d -3-SV, and heterodu- 
plexes carry 21, 20, and 18 Dpn I sites, respectively. A Dpn I 
treatment should thus destroy all unreplicated heteroduplex 
DNA from the initial DNA preparation that might be present 
in, or contaminate, the mammalian extract (the effectiveness 
of this treatment was checked with an internal control). Fi- 
nally, we transformed a recA~ E. coli host to avoid recombi- 
nation between two plasmids that might have entered the 
same bacterium. 

Three-hundred twenty-seven Tc R transformants were ob- 
tained and analyzed by in situ hybridization. About half (174) 
had a parental type, with a bias in favor of pH-2 d -3-SV (126 
vs. 48 of the pH-2 d -l-SV type). Of the remaining clones, 39 
were smaller and 46 were larger than the parental molecules, 
some being multimers, indicative of recombination or DNA 
insertion. Sixty-eight had the parental size, out of which 17 
were discarded because their structure was unclear and 
could not be cross-checked. 

The hybridization patterns of the 51 remaining clones are 
given in Fig. 3. Again, their distribution was scattered among 
the various possible types. Restriction maps that were con- 
structed for 13 clones confirmed their patchwork structures 
(Fig. 4). Clone p237 was partially sequenced in the region of 
the strand switches and the nucleotide sequence confirmed 
the structure (Fig. 4 and data not shown). The entire ser 
quence of p292 was determined and revealed additional com- 
plexity (Figs. 4 and 5). Although hybridization with the six 
probes had revealed four strand switches, the sequence dem- 
onstrated eight switches, one of which is associated with an 
insertion of 19 nucleotides replacing 6 nucleotides of the nor- 
mal sequence (Fig. 5). These 19 nucleotides represent a du- 
plication followed by an inversion of nucleotides of the pa- 
rental sequences, the generation of which will be discussed 
elsewhere (unpublished data). 

DISCUSSION 

We had previously shown processing of complex heterodu- 
plexes in reck' E. coli (14). Seven processed molecules 
were identified by restriction mapping of plasmids isolated 
from random transformants. Large populations could not be 
screened by this procedure. In situ colony hybridization with 
a set of oligonucleotide probes is a more powerful approach, 
which we have exploited to: (i) further document correction 
in E. coli, (/i) extend some of our observations to heterodu- 
plexes introduced into animal cells, and (iiT) show that pro- 
cessing generates many different variants, thereby being a 
possible source of genetic diversity. 

Heteroduplex Processing in E. coli. Our results with recA~ 
and recBC - mutants demonstrate that at least part of the 
rearranged molecules are not produced by classical recombi- 
nation. 

Therefore, heteroduplex repair appears as the most likely 
processing mechanism. However, two mutants deficient in 
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Fig. 3. Hybridization pattern of rearranged 
clones. In E. colt, the transformation efficiency, 
measured with pBR322 DNA, was in the order of 
3-8 x 10 6 Tc R clones per jig, the rec+ host being 
systematically 1.5-2 times more efficient than the 
others. With heteroduplex DNA, there were 2.8 x 
10\ 1 x 10\ 7.5 xMjx 10 3 , and 4.5 x 10 3 Tc R 
transformants per fig in rec* , recA~ f recBC~, 
recA~mutL t and recA~mutS t respectively. Rear- 
ranged clones represented 6%, 10%, 10.5%, 24%, 
and 22% of the clones examined (200-300 in each 
case), respectively. The experiment using Cos-l 
cells is described in the text. The number of clones 
obtained that hybridize to oligonucleotide probes 
1-6 is shown. (A) Parental types (pH-2 d -l to the 
left, pH-2 d -3 to the right); (B) "simple" rearranged 
types implying one- or two-strand switches, which 
can be interpreted as the result of a single repair 
event (see text); (O more complex rearranged 
types involving three or more strand switches. In B 
and C, sums in the various columns are given as 2. 
The figure is organized symmetrically with all mol- 
ecules having the 5' part of the pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d - 
3 sequences to the left and right, respectively. The 
restriction maps of some of these clones are repre- 
sented in Fig. 5. Those clones are: a, p31 and p232; 
0, p255 and p309; % p89; 5, p23 and p201; c, p237; 
£, pl76; % pl60; 0, pl2; t, pl87; and k, p292. 



the repair of single base-pair mismatches (mw/L" and 
mutS~) also display processing. But the mutations could be 
leaky (20) or the mw/L and mutS products may be dispens- 
able in the phenomenon examined, perhaps because of the 
large number of mismatched residues. In fact, the recA~ 
mw/L and recA" mutS strains yield a high proportion of rear- 
ranged molecules and could prove useful to produce genetic 
variants by processing of complex heteroduplexes. (Note 
that the proportion of rearranged molecules given in Fig. 3 is 
almost certainly underestimated, since the set of oligonucle- 
otides could not detect all variations.) Relatively fewer rear- 
ranged molecules were produced in the recA + host. Since 
more Tc R clones were usually obtained per /ig of DNA (leg- 
end to Fig. 3), it is possible that a higher background of Tc R 
transformants was generated by recombination (14). Alter- 
natively, recA protein could interfere with processing, per- 
haps through one of its many activities on single- or double- 
stranded DNA (or both) ([reviewed in ref. 32). 

Hybridization results in Fig. 3 have been presented syme- 
trically with the simplest structures at the top (Fig. 3B) and 
the more complex ones at the bottom (Fig. 3C). It is seen 
that most of the rearranged molecules can be interpreted as 
resulting from a single repair event involving two strand 
switches (one possibly being in the plasmid sequence) (Fig. 
3B). There also exist more complex patterns indicative of 
two (or more) repair tracts (Fig. 3Q. In addition, there are 
more rearranged molecules with the 5' sequence of pH-2 d -3 
than with that of pH-2 d -l (left vs. right of Fig. 3). This sug- 
gests that the large loop caused by the extra sequence in pH- 
2 d -l is preferentially eliminated. 

In many of the molecules, the rearrangement is revealed 



by at least two oligonucleotide probes, implying that a block 
of sequence, rather than a single nucleotide, is corrected. 
This agrees with our previous analyses (partially based on 
DNA sequencing) (14). The precise mechanism is unknown 
but could involve nick-translation. Our heteroduplex mole- 
cules are nicked in t|ie Tc gene where some repair events 
may be initiated (unpublished data). Molecules with two or 
more strand switches within the cDNA sequence must, how- 
ever, involve an internal rearrangement. A thorough analysis 
of the processing mechanism(s) with the present system may 
prove difficult because, contrary to some phage models (29, 
33, 34), the role of DNA replication is difficult to assess. 

Heteroduplex Processing in Cos-l Monkey Cells. Similar ex- 
periments, with appropriate modifications (see Results) 
were carried out in Cos-l monkey cells. Contrary to E. coli, 
no recombination-deficient cell mutants could be used. In 
preliminary experiments in which Cos-l cells were trans- 
formed by both circular plasmids (pH-2 d -l-SV and pH-2 d -3- 
SV), we did observe a few recombinants in the cDN A inserts 
(data not shown). Some rearranged molecules may have 
been produced by recombination between parental mole- 
cules segregated after replication of the heteroduplex strands 
rather than by repair. 

Nevertheless, generating the patchwork structure of plas- 
mid p292 (Fig. 5) would require eight crossing over in 500 bp. 
This, and the high incidence of rearranged molecules, sug- 
gests that at least some of them are produced by heterodu- 
plex repair. In fact, this is, perhaps, the first strong evidence 
of heteroduplex repair in mammalian cells. 

Insertions and deletions are frequently observed. Some of 
these events may be irrelevant tp the heteroduplex structure 
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Fig. 4. Restriction maps of 13 plas- 
mid molecules rearranged in Cos-l cells. 
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because it has recently been shown that bacterial markers (in 
a homoduplex form) suffer a very high rate of punctual and 
nonpunctual mutations when shuttled into Cos-l cells and 
back into E. coli (35, 36). These variations will, therefore, 
add to those actually resulting from heteroduplex correction. 
A high repair activity in transformed cells would not be sur- 
prising, since it could be induced by the introduction of large 
amounts of DNA or the transformation procedure per se (or 
both) (37). 

Generation of Diversity. Fig. 3 shows a broad diversity of 
processed molecules. Patterns of processing may not be 
completely random: there seem to be "hot spots" in certain 
E. coli hosts and, perhaps, in Cos-l cells (Fig. 3). They will 
not be discussed here because, in our opinion, the very com- 
plexity of the starting material precludes any reliable correla- 
tion between these patterns and specific features of the het- 
eroduplex (loops, potential methylation sites in E. coli, etc.). 
(It should be noted, however, that the DNA used for trans- 
fection of monkey cells was grown in E. coli and may have 
distinct modifications.) 

A priori, mismatched nucleotides could be corrected as 
adjacent blocks, or one independently of the other. Our re- 
sults, both in E. coli and Cos-l cells, clearly show block cor- 
rection. This is in line with a body of previous genetic evi- 



dence in several biological systems (e.g., Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae and Ascobolus) in which co-correction of adjacent 
markers was frequently observed (38, 39). If repair is the 
basic mechanism of processing, the length of repaired tracts 
in our experiments is variable, but often smaller than previ- 
ously reported for simpler heteroduplexes (40-43, 16). Thus, 
repair tracts may become shorter as heterology increases. 

Molecules that have undergone a single processing (repair) 
event are tabulated in Fig. 3B. Of the 30 possible combina- 
tions of hybridization signals yielding this category of mole- 
cules, 25 have been observed in E. coli and 17 in Cos-l cells, 
where the survey was more limited. We conclude that the 
borders of the corrected tracts are, at this level of resolution, 
located at random on the heteroduplex molecule. More gen- 
erally, the number of possible variants (AO generated by a 
single block correction between two sequences with n mis- 
matches is: N = n(n + l)/2 (in the present case, n = 86 and 
N = 3741). Thus, such a mechanism is capable of generating 
considerable diversity (1, 16). From our observations, it also 
appears that several processing events affect the same mole- 
cule. This occasionally results in the formation of complex 
patchworks (such as that in p292), which adds to the diversi- 
ty. 

We have not shown that such complex heteroduplexes ac- 
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Fig. 5. Nucleotide sequence of p292. The nucleotide sequence of the cDNA insert of clone p292 is aligned with that of pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3. 
Only those positions where pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 diverge are indicated. The correspondent positions in p292 are depicted on two lines depending 
on whether they fit pH-2 d -l or pH-2 d -3. At all other positions (where pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 share the same nucleotide), p292 is identical, except 
for 19 nucleotides, C-A-A-G-T-C-C-A-C-A-C-C-A-G-G-C-A-G-C, which are complementary to the region of pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 indicated by 
arrows. 
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tually form in vivo. However, it is very likely that hybrid 
DNA is generated in the course of genetic exchanges based 
on homology (crossing-over and conversion) when the ho- 
mology is sufficient (1, 32). Exploring the degree of heterolo- 
gy that allows heteroduplex formation in vivo is thus a major 
goal of our future analyses. 

In summary, we have observed that complex heterodu- 
plexes introduced into E. coli and Cos-l monkey cells are 
processed with significant frequency. In £. coli, the use of 
recombination-deficient mutants strongly suggests that re- 
pair, rather than recombination, is involved, although the ac- 
tual processing mechanism is not understood. In monkey 
cells, processing could be due to repair or recombination (or 
both). The finding that complex patchworks are occasionally 
formed suggests that repair is involved in at least some of the 
processing events. In both E. coli and monkey cells, we ob- 
serve that the corrected areas are essentially random. We 
suspect that processing of complex heteroduplexes may hap- 
pen in many living cells. It would then be a general mutation- 
al mechanism capable of modifying one, several, or many 
nucleotides at once, in a manner that will usually conserve 
the common traits in the primary sequence of the parental 
molecules (1). The rapid generation of diversity over evolu- 
tionary times may be particularly significant in eukaryotes, 
in which partially homologous sequences are abundant (1). 
More specifically, this mechanism may help in understand- 
ing genetic exchanges reported or postulated in many multi- 
gene families (2-9, 44). 
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ABSTRACT We have prepared heteroduplexes between 
two plasmids that carry, in the same orientation, two H-2 
cDNA inserts, 1.15 and 1.0 kilobase long, respectively. Their 
sequences encode two distinct class I transplantation antigens 
of the mouse and differ by 8% of their nucleotides. Molecules 
with a rearranged array of restriction sites were found after 
transformation and cloning in an Escherichia coli recA host. 
Nucleotide sequences showed that the rearranged molecules 
derived their nucleotides from the two parental strands. Thus, 
correction of these complex heteroduplexes takes place in £. 
coli and probably involves repair mechanisms. It provides the 
basis for a mutational process in which several nucleotides 
(amino acids) can be altered in a single event. It also offers a 
practical means of making genetic variants. Several other im- 
plications are discussed. 



Heteroduplexes can form in vivo by DNA strand exchange 
between partially homologous, but not identical, sequences 
(reviewed in ref. 1). They can also result from replication 
mistakes. In Escherichia coli, the newly synthesized strand, 
being transiently undermethylated, is preferentially correct- 
ed (reviewed in refs. 2 and 3). E. coli dam~ mutants, defi- 
cient in a major methylation activity, display high mutation 
rates, as expected from random correction of either strand 
(4). 

Heteroduplexes can be prepared in vitro , transformed into 
living cells, and their in vivo correction can then be studied. 
Such analyses have been carried out mostly in E. coli (5-8; 
see ref. 1 for review). With heteroduplexes of X phage DNA 
carrying up to four nucleotide mismatches, Wagner and Me- 
selson (9) observed independent correction as well as cocor- 
rection of the marker mutations. Heteroduplexes of simian 
virus 40 (10, 11) and polyoma (12) mutants have been trans- 
fected into mammalian cells, where mismatch repair is also 
believed to take place. 

These studies have been carried out with "simple" hetero- 
duplexes, carrying one or a few nucleotide mismatches. Lit- 
tle is known about the correction of more complex struc- 
tures, involving many noncomplementary nucleotides, 
which we, and others, suspect to be a mechanism capable of 
generating considerable diversity (3, 13, 14; see below). Be- 
cause this idea may explain some of the genetic polymor- 
phism in eukaryotic multigene families (14), particularly in 
the mouse H-2 genes studied in our laboratory, we have un- 
dertaken an analysis of the fate of complex heteroduplexes. 
As a first step, these studies have been carried out in E. coli. 

In the H-2 multigene family, which encodes the polymor- 
phic class I transplantation antigens, proteins and genes ana- 
lyzed so far display high homology, with 80-95% of identical 
residues between any two aligned sequences (see refs. 15-18 
for review). We have selected for study two blocks of H-2 
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sequences, about 1 kilobase (kb) long, which differ in many 
positions, prepared heteroduplexes in vitro, and transformed 
them into E. coli. We report here that correction takes place, 
and we discuss several implications. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Bacterial Strains. The recA* and recA' E. coli strains 
used here were 803 supE supF r k ~m k ~ and 803 supE supF 
r k ~m k ~ recA~ (19). The recA~ strain has been periodically 
tested in this laboratory for UV sensitivity, formation of 
small colonies, and inability to support the growth of certain 
\ mutants. The darn' strain was gM82 darn' (4). Strains har- 
boring pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 have been described (20, 21). 

Enzymes and Isotopes. Restriction enzymes were pur- 
chased from New England BioLabs and Bethesda Research 
Laboratories and were used in the conditions recommended 
by the manufacturers. Polynucleotide kinase was from 
Boehringer Mannheim and terminal deoxynucleotidyl trans- 
ferase from P-L Biochemicals. [y- 32 P]ATPand a- 32 P-labeled 
cordycepin (specific activity, 3,000 Ci/mmol; 1 Ci = 37 
GBq) were purchased from Amersham. 

Formation and Transformation of Heteroduplexes. One 
plasmid (several micrograms) was digested by £coRI and 
Hindlll; the other was cut by BamHl and Sph I. The plas- 
mids were then extracted once by chloroform/isoamy! alco- 
hol, precipitated by ethanol, and resuspended in 10 mM 
Tris HCI, pH 7.5/1 mM EDTA, at a concentration of 250 
jig/ml; 500 ng of each plasmid was mixed in a final volume of 
10 y\ of the same buffer. The mixture was denatured by boil- 
ing for 3 min in water. Annealing was for 4 hr at 63°C (22). 
The sample was then diluted 1:10 in 0.1 M Tris-HCI (pH 7.1) 
and aliquots containing 10-50 ng of DNA were transformed 
into E. coli (23). 

DNA Sequence Analysis. Nucleotide sequences were deter- 
mined as described by Maxam and Gilbert (24) using DNA 
fragments labeled by [y- 32 P]ATP and polynucleotide kinase, 
or 32 P-labeled cordycepin and terminal deoxynucleotidyl 
transferase (25). 

RESULTS 

Choice of Sequences. In the mouse, most somatic cells dis- 
play at their surface three types of class I molecules, coded 
by distinct loci (H-2D, K, and L) of chromosome 17 (re- 
viewed in refs. 15-18). We have isolated previously two 
cDNA clones, pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3, that probably encode 
the H-2D and L products, respectively, in the d haplotype 
(20, 21). These cDNAs were cloned in the bacterial plasmid 
pBR322. The inserts are 1.15 and 1 kb long and represent 
incomplete copies of the 1,800-nucleotide long H-2 mRNAs, 
starting from poly(A) in 3'. They all encompass the third 
extracellular domain, the membrane spanning region, and 
the cytoplasmic COOH terminus of H-2 heavy chain, as well 
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Fig. 1. Preparation of hetcroduplexes. The figure depicts the 
formation of heteroduplexes with gaps in the 7c gene. Other mole- 
cules are formed in the annealing reaction, particularly homodu- 
plexes of truncated plasmids and concatenates of heteroduplex mol- 
ecules. Examination of the annealed mixture by electrophoresis in- 
dicated that, in our experimental conditions, the latter were much 
less abundant (»20% or less) than circular heteroduplexes. 

as 480 base pairs (bp) of noncoding sequence downstream 
from the stop codon. We have selected for study pH-2 d -l 
and pH-2 d -3 in which the inserts have the same orientation 
with regard to pBR322. Their nucleotide sequences can 
readily be aligned. They differ in 86 positions including a 3- 
bp deletion in pH-2 d -l and a 9-bp deletion in pH-2 d -3. In ad- 
dition, the pH-2 d -l insert extends 142 bp further at the 5' 
end. It also carries a longer poIy(A) tract in the 3' end (40 
residues versus 30 in pH-2 d -3). The lengths of the G*C homo- 
polymeric tails are roughly similar but have not been precise- 
ly determined. 

Preparation and Transformation of Heteroduplexes. pH-2 d - 
1 and pH-2 d -3 were digested to completion with two sets of 
restriction enzymes inactivating the tetracycline resistance 
(7c*) gene. Neither molecule alone could, in principle, con- 
fer Tc R upon transformation, but heteroduplexes could, pro- 
vided that the two single strand gaps are repaired (Fig. 1). 

In control experiments, pBR322 was cut by one or the oth- 
er pair of enzymes (EcoRl/Hindlll or BamU\/Sph I). When 
digested molecules of only one type were denatured and 
reannealed, none or few Tc R transformants were obtained. 
When heteroduplexes of pBR322 digested by one and the 
other set of enzymes were made, about 1-2 x 10 5 Tc R trans- 
formants per j-ig of DNA were obtained — i.e., l/10th to 
l/20th the number obtained with undigested pBR322 in a 
recA' or the isogenic recA + host (Table 1). 

Heteroduplexes of pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 were prepared. 
The transformation efficiency was further decreased (Table 
1). However, the number of Tc R transformants was much 
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Fig. 2. Restriction maps of rearranged clones. Ptasmid DNA, 
digested by one or several restriction enzymes, was subjected to 
electrophoresis in a 1% agarose gel. The inserts are shown as bars 
and plasmid DNA as a wavy line. The unique Sac 1 site present in all 
plasmids is shown as Other enzymes used are indicated as fol- 
lows: Bgl II (O), Hind (7), Hpa II (□), Rsa I (•). The regions in 
which sequences were determined are indicated by arrows, the ori- 
gins of which correspond to the restriction sites used for terminal 
labeling. 

higher than (10-fold or more) the backgrounds obtained with 
self-annealed pH-2 d -l or pH-2 d -3, or a mixture of nondena- 
tured, or separately self-annealed plasmids (see legend to 
Table 1). 

Restriction Analysis of Tc R Transformants. Sixty recA* 
and 48 recA~ Tc R transformants were reisolated and plasmid 
DNA was characterized by restriction mapping using Bgl II, 
Hinfl, Hpa II, and Rsa I, which readily discriminate be- 
tween the parental molecules (Fig. 2). By this test, the 60 
Tc R recA* transformants distributed about equally between 
the two parental types, and no other kind of molecule was 
found. In contrast, 5 of the 48 plasmids isolated in the recA" 
host displayed a novel combination of restriction sites; the 
remaining 43 clones were of the two parental types (Table 1). 

To examine the possible involvement of dam methylation 
(2, 3, 7, 8) we introduced pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 into a dam' 
host and prepared DNA. The extent of methylation of the 
G-A-T-C sites was monitored with Mbo I, Sau3A, and Dpn 
I, which recognize the G-A-T-C sequence in different meth- 
ylation contexts (26, 27). These controls (not shown) indicat- 
ed that the sites were essentially all methylated or unmethy- 



Table 1. Analysis of Tc R clones obtained on transformation by heteroduplex DNA 
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*Pcr microgram of DNA; not normalized with respect to the transformation efficiencies measured with intact pBR322. The latter were about 4 x 
10 6 transformants per /xg of DNA in the recA* host, and 1.5 x lOSn recA', but varied 2- to 3-fold in different experiments. Backgrounds (often 
0 and always less than 10 3 ) have not been subtracted. 

determined by restriction mapping only. 
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P H-2 d -l 

P H-2 d -3 

P 133 

pl36 

pl32 

pl34 

pl38 

pl37 



Third domain 

C-C-G-C-G-T-A-T-G-A-G-A- -GGCAAGG AG -T-A-CA-G 
T-A-C-T-A-A-C-A-T-G-T-C-CTG- -C-G-TG-C 
T-A-C-T-A-A-C-T-G-A-G-A- -GGCAAGG AG-T-A-CA-G 
-C-T-A-A-C-T-G-A-G-A 

-C-T-A-T-A-T-G-A-G-A- -GGCAAGG AG-T-A-CA-G 
-CTG- -C-G-TG-C 
-CTG- -C-G-TG-C 
-GGCAAGGAG-T-A-CA-G 



T.M. C 

A-A-CA-A-A-C-T-C-G-t-C-A G-T-C-T- 

T-T-TG-G-G-T-G-T-A-C-A-G A-A-G-C- 

A-A-CA-A-A-C-T-C-G-T-C-A G-T-C-T- 

A-A-CA-A-A-C-T-C-G-T-C-A G-T-C-T- 

T-T-TG-G-G-T-G-T-A-C-A-G A-A-G-C- 

T-T-TG-G-G-T-G-T-A-C-A-G A-A-G-C- 

A-A-CA-A-A-C-T-C-G-T-C-G A-A-G-C- 



pH-2 d -l 

pH-2 d -3 

pl33 

pl34 

pl3B 

pl37 



A-TG-G-TG-A-C-CACA-A-GT-GT TC-GC-C-AA-T-AC'C-C-T-T-G-C-C-T-A-A-G-A- 
G-AC-T-GA-G-G-GGTC-C-CA-CATT-CT- -T-GT- -TG-T-T-C-G-T-A-G-G-G- -T- 
A-TG-G-TG-A-C-CACA-A-GT-GT "CT- -T-GT- -TG-T-T-C-G-T-A-G-G-G- -T- 
G-AC-T-GA-G-G-GGTC-C-GT-GT -TC-GC-C-AA-T-TG" 
G-TG-G-TG-A-C-CACA-A-GT-GT -TC-GC-C-AA-T-AC" 
G-AC-T-GA-G-G-GGTC-C-CA-CATT-CT- -T-GT- -TG- 



Fici. 3. Nucleotide sequences of rearranged regions. The sequences are arranged with regard to the published sequences of pH-2 d -l and pH- 
2 d -3 (20, 21), the latter being corrected for three printing mistakes. For simplicity, the only nucleotides shown are those different in the two 
plasmids. They are separated by bars, indicating one or several identical nucleotides, or a blank, indicating a deletion with regard to the other 
aligned sequence. Regions coding for the third extracellular domain, transmembrane (TM), and cytoplasmic (C) parts of the molecule are on 
top, and the noncoding ones on the bottom. Sequence strategies are as described in Fig. 2. 



lated on both strands in plasmids grown in the dam* or 
dam" host, respectively. Heteroduplexes were then pre- 
pared with one methylated and one unmethylated parent, 
and transformed into E. coli recA~. Clones were analyzed as 
described above. Most were of the methylated parental type 
(Table 1), indicating that dam methylation plays a role. 
When both parents were unmethylated, fewer transformants 
were obtained. Several rearranged plasmids emerged from 
these experiments, two of which were further analyzed (Ta- 
ble 1). 

The restriction maps of six plasmids with a rearranged H-2 
sequence are shown in Fig. 2. 

Partial Nucleotide Sequence of Rearranged Clones. For these 
six clones, nucleotide sequences were determined in the re- 
gion of heterologous restriction sites. In a search for varia- 
tions undetected by restriction mapping, the entire sequence 
of one clone (pl33) was determined. Data are shown in Fig. 
3. Sequences of rearranged clones match that of the two par- 
ents without involving any new nucleotide. 

DISCUSSION 

We have prepared in vitro complex heteroduplexes from two 
sequences differing by more than 8% of their nucleotides and 
shown that, on transformation and cloning in E. coli, rear- 
ranged sequences can be obtained. This observation can be 
accounted for either by two recombination events (between 
truncated plasmid molecules present in the transformation 
mixture, or between plasmids generated by replicational seg- 
regation of the heteroduplexes) or by heteroduplex repair. In 
other systems so far studied, the efficiency of repair pre- 
vailed over recombination (5, 9). Furthermore, the rear- 
rangements observed here occur apparently at random in a 
bona fide recA~ host. We, therefore, favor heteroduplex re- 
pair as the most simple and likely explanation. 

Results in Table 1 indicate a bias in favor of the methylat- 
ed parental sequence when the other one is undermethylat- 
ed. This could mean that segregants of the parental types are 
generated through dam-directed repair, but it might also re- 
flect increased sensitivity of unmethylated strand in the he- 
teroduplex to nucleolytic action. The latter hypothesis may 
be more likely, because Pukkila et al. (8) have shown that 



fully methylated heteroduplexes of X DNA are poorly re- 
paired. The rescue of complex heteroduplexes as parental or 
rearranged sequences may or may not use presently known 
repair mechanisms. A variety of E. coli mutants deficient in 
replication, recombination, and repair activities will have to 
be studied to clarify this question. 

In 60 clones isolated on transformation of recA* by 
heteroduplex DNA, no plasmid displayed a rearranged array 
of restriction sites. However, further experiments (unpub- 
lished observations) show that rearranged clones can be 
found, but they are 2 to 4 times rarer than in recA' . Tc R 
transformants are 2 to 3 times more abundant, however. 
Conceivably, part of the Tc R transformants obtained in 
recA* arise by recombination between overlapping trunca- 
ted plasmids, increasing the background of non rearranged 
clones. The figure of «10% rearranged clones isolated in 
recA' (5 out of 48) may be an underestimate, because they 
were identified by restriction mapping, which may leave al- 
terations undetected. 

The summary of our present analysis of six rearranged 
clones, together with the presumed structure of the initial 
heteroduplex, is shown in Fig. 4. The structure of the six 
clones can be interpreted as resulting from a single correc- 
tion (repair) event in a region either internal to the H-2 
cDNA sequences (pl33, pl34) or overlapping an unknown 
length of adjacent pBR322 sequence (pl32, pl36, pl37, 
P 138). 

The 142 bp present in pH-2 d -l and absent in pH-2 d -3 must 
create a large loop in the heteroduplexes. Its correction does 
not appear to be severely limiting in the production of viable 
transformants because heteroduplexes that lack it (made of 
pH-2 d -3 and pl33) do not yield many more Tc R transfor- 
mants (Table 1). The sequence corresponding to the loop is, 
however, absent in five of the six clones and may, therefore, 
be preferentially eliminated. This may not hold for smaller 
loops because the 9- and 3-nucleotide insertions of pH-2 d -l 
and pH-2 d -3 are retained in four and two clones, respective- 
ly, out of six. 

Nucleotide sequences fitting one or the other parent are 
shown in Fig. 4. The overlaps correspond to sequences iden- 
tical in pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3. The lengths of the corrected 
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Fig. 4. Structure of rearranged clones. (A and B) Pre- 
sumed structure of the starting heteroduplex, showing the 
142-nucleoude loop in the 5' region of pH-2 -1; three 
smaller loops of 3, 9, and 2 nucleotides; and a number of 
nucleotide mismatches depicted as small bubbles. Num- 
bers in parentheses indicate the total number of different 
nucleotides within various regions of the insert illustrated 
by the COOH-terminal moiety of a H-2 heavy chain (B). 
As in Fig. 3, the third domain, transmembrane (TM), and 
cytoplasmic (C) coding regions as well as the noncoding 
region (NC) are indicated. (O The pH-2 d -l and pH-2 d -3 
inserts are shown as filled and open bars, and the Saul A 
(G-A-T-C) and EcoRU (CCA/TGG) sites are indicated as 
S and E, respectively. The rearranged clones are depicted 
as filled and open bars as explained in the text. 



regions with borders in the overlaps are thus somewhat am- 
biguous but vary in the approximate range of 75 bp (in pi 34) 
to 400 bp (in pl33) to 0.5 kb, 0.9 kb, or more in the others. 
Earlier estimates of the average repair tracts with A hetero- 
duplexes were in the 2- to 3-kb range (5, 9). 

The G-A-T-C and CCA/TGG sequences that undergo 
methylation in E. coli (28) are indicated in Fig. 4. We have 
found so far no obvious correlation between their location 
and that of the corrected areas, nor have we identified any 
evident bias in the choice of substituted bases. Finally, all 
sequences determined so far (a total of «3 kb) fit exactly one 
or the other parental sequence. In this sense, the correction 
process, apart from shuffling sequences, does not appear to 
be grossly mutagenic. 

Correction of complex heteroduplexes may be used as a 
practical means of engineering genetic variants. One of its 
interesting characteristics is that all features of the primary 
structure common to both parents are conserved in the vari- 
ants. Thus, plasmids pi 32, p!33, and pl36, which display 
rearrangements in the coding region, keep the appropriate 
reading frame and represent mutants of the COOH-terminal 
half of H-2 molecules. They, of course, retain all usual traits 
of heavy chains (17) (glycosylation and phosphorylation 
sites, cysteins in the appropriate position to make a disulfide 
bridge, etc.). 

Many sequences, particularly in the higher eukaryotes, 
are only partially homologous and differ in many nucleo- 
tides. In spite of this, it has often been postulated (3, 16, 29- 
33) that they can undergo crossing-over and gene conversion 
on the basis of their (partial) homology. As was emphasized 
earlier (14), if hybrid DNA is involved in any of these genetic 
exchanges, it must be in the form of complex heteroduplexes 
between the partially homologous sequences. Beyond a pos- 
sible important evolutionary significance (14) the resolution 
of these complex heteroduplexes into homoduplexes has at 
least two interesting implications. (0 It offers a mutational 
mechanism capable of altering several nucleotides (amino 
acids) in a single step, a process that has often been postula- 
ted on the basis of amino acid sequence comparisons (34- 
36). (it) It may be the source of considerable genetic diversity 



(3, 13, 14) especially if independent correction events gener- 
ate patchworks (see ref. 14 for elementary calculations on 
the number of variants generated). In this regard, we pro- 
posed in a variant of the mosaic gene model (16) that it might 
account for at least some of the variations currently attribut- 
ed to gene conversion (16, 29, 37, 38), which underlie the 
polymorphism of class I histocompatibility antigens. Indeed, 
our observation that an H-2 cDNA sequence could be 
interpreted as a patchwork of two others (29) initially called 
our attention to heteroduplex correction. 

Our results are only valid for E. coli, where heteroduplex 
correction may have played a role— for instance, in the evo- 
lution of temperate phage genomes. Whether, as we predict, 
an extrapolation will hold for genes of the higher eukaryotes 
requires experimentation in animal cells. 
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SUMMARY 

Circular heteroduplex DNA molecules introduced into Escherichia o?//-competent cells are converted to new 
recombinant plasmids as a result of enzymatic actions in vivo. A pair of plasmids with partial sequence 
homology were each linearized at a different position with restriction enzymes, and the termini were made flush 
with the single-strand-specific S 1 nuclease. Duplex molecules were then formed by melting and annealing these 
plasmid DNAs together. In contrast to linear homoduplex molecules, heteroduplexes circularize and therefore 
transform E. coli efficiently. Unique DNA sequences on each of the parental strands in the transforming 
heteroduplexes can be selectively incorporated or deleted as a result of in vivo enzymatic activities in trans- 
formed cells. This method permits the generation of new recombinant sequences in vivo without relying solely 
on the presence of convenient restriction sites for manipulation of DNA fragments in vitro. 



INTRODUCTION 

Since the advent of recombinant DNA technol- 
ogy, it has been possible to create recombinant plas- 
mids by inserting specific restriction fragments into 
vector molecules (for a recent review, see Morrow, 
1979). The cloned DNA sequence can be further 
modified enzymatically, or by a number of recently 
developed methods such as primer-directed muta- 
genesis (Smith and Gillam, 1981) to produce specific 
sequence alterations. Therefore, a large number of 
m utational alleles of any cloned gene can be obtained 
by using these methods. For further genetic analyses, 
11 is frequently desirable to perform genetic crosses 



deviations: Ap R , ampicillin resistant; bp, base pair(s). 



between different alleles. The conventional recombi- 
nant DNA methods can be used to replace a segment 
of cloned DNA containing the sequence of interest 
with the comparable region containing a different 
allele. However, this approach requires the presence 
of convenient restriction endonuclease recognition 
sites flanking the sequence of interest. We describe 
here a method that allows efficient genetic recombi- 
nation between alleles on different plasmids with 
much less dependence upon specific restriction site 
placement. This method involves the use of a pair of 
parental plasmids that share partial sequence homol- 
ogy, one or both of which carries a desirable se- 
quence or mutational allele to be included in a new 
recombinant progeny plasmid. First, the two paren- 
tal plasmid molecules are each linearized at a unique 
but different restriction site. The termini of the mole- 
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cules are then made blunt by SI endonuclease (An- 
do, 1966) that has specificity for single-stranded 
DNA. These two linearized parental plasmids are 
melted and annealed together to generate both linear 
homoduplex and circularized heteroduplex mole- 
cules. The former cannot transform E. coli efficient- 
ly, but the latter can because of their circular confor- 
mation. The hanging-tails and single-stranded gaps 
in the heteroduplex molecules can be respectively 
removed and repaired in transformed cells in vivo, 
resulting in the formation of new recombinant plas- 
mids. Mispaired sequences due to allelic differences 
between the parental plasmids can also be incorpo- 
rated with high frequency into the progeny plasmids 
via this 'heteroduplex-transformation' procedure. 
Similar heteroduplex intermediates have been uti- 
lized for deletion loop mutagenesis (Kalderon et al., 
1982; Peden and Nathans, 1982). The mechanisms 
involved in the in vivo maturation of heteroduplex 
plasmid molecules have also been studied (West 
etal., 1983). 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

(a) Bacteria and plasmids 

£. coli K-12 strain CS412 (McLaughlin et a! 
1982) was used as host. Plasmid transformation w< 
carried out essentially as described by Cohen et a 
(1972). Ap R transformants were selected on plate 
containing 50 fig/ml of Ap. Plasmid DNA was pn 
pared either from CsCl gradients (Kupersztoch an 
Helinski, 1973) or by the small-scale method of Is! 
Horowicz and Burke (1981). 

Two plasmids were employed in this stud} 
pDH5501 and pSYC716. Plasmid pDH5501 is d't 
rived from pBR322 (Bolivar etal., 1977; Sutclifft 
1978) with a 338-bp insert originating from the Bad 
lus licheniformis penicillinase (penP) gene (Kroye 
and Chang, 1981; Neugebauer etal., 1981). Thi 
insert is located between the Clal and the Hindi] 
sites of pBR322 (Fig. 1). It contains the penP se 



PDH5501 



. . GAATTC . 



iClaWHpB 11) 



Pstl 



...ATCGG promoter ATG. 



27 

. GGA TGC . 




Xho \/T*q \ 

34 35 i Hlnd m > 
. GCC TCG AGCTT . 



Met ... Gly Cys . 



PSYC716 



GAATTC TT ATCGG promoter . 



■ ATG I . i 



AIM ^S6t 



27 

GGA TCC . . 



EcoRI (CIsl/HpaU) 



Met ... Gty Ser 





Fig. 1. Sequence differences between plasmids pDH5501 and pSYC716. Both plasmids contain sequences derived from the penP gen- 
(solid lines) and from the plasmid pBR322 (dashed lines). The regions containing sequences unique to each plasmid and the S-27 mutatioi 
site (S-27 mutation creates a new Bam HI site) are indicated by vertical lines. The locations for certain restriction sites are indicated 
those shown in parentheses are sites involved in the construction of these plasmids, but they are no longer recognized by these restrictioi 
enzymes due to ligation to heterologous sequences. 
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quence between the 5' Hpall site at position 32 
according to Neugebauer et al. (1981) and the DNA 
? sequence encoding the 35th amino acid of prepenicil- 
linase, including the penP promoter (McLaughlin 
et al., 1982; Kroyer and Chang, 1981). This amino 
terminal portion of the penicillinase gene was obtain- 
ed by controlled removal of nucleotides using 
BAL31 exbnuclease from the Aval site (CTCGGG) 
corresponding to the coding sequence for the 61st 
and 62nd amino acid residues (Kroyer and Chang, 
. 1981; McLaughlin etal., 1982; Neugebauer et al., 
1981). After a series of manipulations including 
cleavage by EcoRl enzyme, the population of frag- 
ments containing various portions of amino terminal 
coding sequence was cloned into pBR322 between 
the EcoRI and the repaired (described below) 
Hindlll sites. Plasmids were isolated from transfor- 
mants and analyzed. One of the plasmids employed 
for the present study, pDH5501, contains a unique 
Xhol site at the junction (see Fig. 1). This allows 
convenient manipulation of the promoter-signal pep- 
tide sequence of penP for expression of heterologous 
genes and for directed secretion of gene products. 

We recently cloned the entire penP gene onto the 
single-stranded M13 phage and carried out primer- 
directed mutagenesis according to the method of 
Smith and Gillam (1981). A point mutation (S-27) 
was introduced into the penP gene that generated a 
BamHl site and converted the 27th codon from 
UGC (cysteine) to UCC (serine) (Hayashi et al., 
1984). This S-27 mutation in the signal sequence, 
which does not affect the Ap R phenotype, prevents 
the conversion of prepenicillinase to the lipoprotein 
form of mature penicillinase (Lai etal., 1981; 
Nielsen et al., 1981); it also increases the fraction of 
the secreted form of mature penicillinase produced 
by the bacteria. From the Ml3-penP S-27 RF DNA 
(Hayashi et al., 1984), a 423-bp fragment containing 
the promoter-signal sequence was purified. This 
fragment was obtained by AIul (the AGCT recog- 
nition sequence is within the Hindlll site) and Aval 
digestion, and the Aval terminus was repaired in 
vitro using E. coli DNA polymerase I. This DNA 
fragment was then ligated to plasmid pBR322 previ- 
ously digested with EcoRI and Clal enzymes and 
repaired by the same procedure. The resulting plas- 
mid, pSYC716, carries this penP S-27 sequence 
(including the penP promoter) in place of the tet 
Promoter sequence located between the EcoRI and 



the Clal sites in pBR322. The structures of these 
plasmids are shown in Fig. 1. 

(b) Enzymes 

T4 DNA ligase was generously provided by D. 
Gelfand; other enzymes were purchased from New 
England Biolabs or Bethesda Research Laboratories 
and were used according to the supplier's specifi- 
cations. 

• (c) Heteroduplex preparation 

Linearized plasmid DNA was first treated with S 1 
nuclease (200 U/ml) in buffer containing 300 mM 
NaCl, 60 mM ZnS0 4 , and 50 mM Na- acetate, 
pH 4.6, at a DNA concentration of 50 fig/ml After 
30min at 22 °C, DNA was extracted with phenol 
and precipitated with ethanol. The DNA pellet was 
then resuspended in annealing buffer containing 
20 mM Tris, pH 7.5, 100 mM NaCl, and 0.5 mM 
EDTA at 50 /ig/ml of DNA in a 1.5-ml eppendorf 
iube. The solution containing both parental DNAs 
was heated for 1 min in a boiling water bath and then 
transferred to a 90°C bath. After gradual cooling to 
30° C (in about 4 h), the annealed DNA was either 
used immediately or stored at 4° C before being used 
for transformation experiments. 



RESULTS 

(a) Plasmid constructions 

To generate a new plasmid that contains both the 
desirable S-27 signal peptide mutation (as in 
pSYC716) and the convenient Xhol site that is locat- 
ed 22 bp downstream (as in pDH5501), we designed 
a simple method that yields the desirable recombi- 
nant plasmid by recombination in vivo via transfor- 
mation of heteroduplex DNA. Plasmids pSYC716 
and pDH5501 were digested with Hindlll and 
EcoRI enzymes, respectively, which linearized each 
of these plasmids at a unique site. These DNAs were 
further treated with the single-strand-specific SI 
endonuclease to generate blunt-ended termini. These 
linearized plasmid DNAs were mixed in an equi- 
molar ratio, denatured and annealed to form du- 
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plexes. Both homoduplexes of the parental types and 
heteroduplex forms were expected. Since homo- 
duplex forms cannot recircularize, they were not 
expected to transform £. coff-competent cells ef- 
ficiently. This was determined by measuring the 
transformation efficiency of linearized and SI 
nuclease-treated pSYC716 DNA, which showed a 
100-fold reduction as compared to heteroduplex 
forms (not shown). Heteroduplex molecules can 
circularize into the form shown in Fig. 2A. The 



(Bam HI) 




PSYC716 



Fig. 2. Expected structures of heteroduplex molecules. (A) He- 
teroduplex formed between pDH550l linearized at the £o?RI 
site and pSYC716 linearized at the #i>idIII site. Two species of 
heteroduplex exist due to the two different strands from each 
homoduplex. In one species the single-stranded tails will be 5' 
ends, while in the other species, they will be 3' ends. (B) Hetero- 
duplex formed between pDH5501 linearized at the Xhol site and 
pSYC7l6 linearized at the EcoKl site. Again, two different 
species of heteroduplex molecules exist corresponding to those 
described in (A). See Fig. 1 for detailed sequence comparison 
between these two plasmids. 



single-stranded tails, either as 3'- or 5'-protrudin 
ends, can be removed by nucleases and the sma 
single-stranded gaps remaining can be sealed b 
polymerase and ligase activities in vivo after trans 
formation. The Ap R transformants will carry proge 
ny plasmids of one size class only, which is expecte- 
to be smaller than both parents due to selectiv 
removal of these sequences. 

(b) Transformation by heteroduplexes 

Using 0.75 fig each of the two parental plasmid 
to prepare heteroduplexes for transformation, w 
obtained 6 x 10 3 Ap R transformants. Plasmids froi 
16 clones were characterized further; they were a 
recombinant plasmids of the expected size as revea 
ed by gel analysis (not shown). Among these 1 
clones, one carried a second plasmid indistinguisr 
able from the parental plasmid pSYC716. This prot 
ably resulted from the cotransformation of pSYC71 
that escaped the S 1 nuclease inactivation in the heu 
roduplex preparation. All of the 16 recombinant pre 
geny plasmids contained an Xhol site inherited froi 
pDH5501 (not shown). Six of the 16 clones analyze 
also contained an additional EamHl site, com 
spending to the S-27 mutation in pSYC716. Th: 
was close to the expected ratio of 8 in 16 assumin 
each allele has the same probability of being incorpc 
rated. These data suggested that efficient recomb.' 
nation between sequences of pSYC716 an- 
pDH5501 had occurred. One representative clone c 
each of the two types of progeny plasmids (plasmid 
pJM86 and pJM106 which carry the S-27 and th 
wild-type alleles, respectively) was analyzed by re 
striction digestions, as shown in Fig. 3. 

To further investigate the ability of heteroduple 
DNA to transform and recombine in E. coli, we 1; 
nearized pSYC716 and pDH5501 at the EcoRl an« 
Xhol sites, respectively, and converted the termini c 
the digested DNA to blunt-ends as before. Heterc 
duplexes were prepared and transformed into E. col 
A total of 1.1 x 10 4 Ap R transformants were obtair 
ed from the heteroduplex molecules prepared fror 
2 fig of each of the parental DNA. Plasmids from 2 
clones were characterized by restriction analysis (nc 
shown). They were all the same size and larger tha 
the parents. This was expected if both of the uniqu 
regions in the parental plasmids were incorporate 
into the progeny. 
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(c) Analysis of heteroduplex transformants 

Fig. 2B shows the expected form of the heterodu- 
plex in this experiment. The single-stranded gaps 
were repaired in vivo which resulted in the incorpo- 
ration of these sequences into progeny plasmids. Of 
the 24 clones characterized, only one carried a single 
BamHl site as in pDH5501: 23 out of 24 .carried two 
BamHl sites, indicating the S-27 allele was preferen- 
tially incorporated in this experiment. Because the 
wild-type allele is located only 22 bases away from 
one of the two gap regions, exonuclease actions in 
vivo probably excised this mismatched sequence at 
the S-27 locus on the duplex DNA before polymer- 
ase activity sealed the single-stranded gap region 
(using the DNA strand containing the S-27 allele as 
template). In contrast, the S-27 allele is located 324 
bases from the other gap and is apparently protected 
from exonucleolytic removal. Representative proge- 
ny plasmids that carry the wild-type (pDH5619) and 
the S-27 alleles (pDH5618) were analyzed by restric- 
tion digestions as shown in Fig. 3. The data confirm- 
ed the predicted recombinational events between 
pSYC716 and pDH5501. 
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DISCUSSION 

A simple method is described that permits efficient 
and selective transformation of heteroduplex DNA 
molecules to generate recombinants. Using SI nu- 
clease to create flush-ended termini on linearized 
plasmids, it is possible to suppress the background 
transformation of homoduplex molecules. We also 
used the repair reaction of DNA polymerase I to 
generate flush ends and obtained similar results 
(Chang, S.-Y., unpublished). The data presented 
here show that single-stranded hanging tails in hete- 
roduplex molecules are selectively and efficiently re- 
moved and single-stranded gaps are repaired in vivo 
in transformed E. coli cells. Furthermore, different 
alleles from the parental plasmids can be introduced 
into the progeny plasmids with high frequency. This 
manipulation allows the generation of new recombi- 
nant plasmids without total dependence upon the 
presence of convenient restriction sites flanking the 
region of interest. 

In our experimental design, each pair of linearized 
parental plasmids can yield two forms of heterodu- 
plex molecules (see legend Fig. 2). In the two cases 
illustrated in Fig. 2A and 2B, we were unable to 






Fig. 3. Gel analyses of restricted fragments from the parental and progeny plasmids. Parental plasmids pSYC716 (1), pDH5501 (2), and 
the progeny plasmids pJM86 (3) and pJM106 (4) (resulted from heteroduplexes shown in Fig. 2A), and pDH5618 (5) and pDH5619 
(6) (resulted from heteroduplexes shown in Fig. 2B), were digested with restriction enzymes as indicated. Plasmids pJM86 and pDH56 1 8 
carry the S-27 allele of penP, whereas pJM106 and pDH5619 carry the wild-type allele as revealed by the presence or the absence of 
a second BamHl site in them (panel C). The removal (lanes 3 and 4) or repair (lanes 5 and 6) of single-stranded regions located between 
the EcoRUPstl and the Pstl-Sall sites are shown in panels A and B, respectively. The fragments were resolved on a 4% polyacrylamide 
gel for (A) and 1.2% agarose gels for (B) and (C). M r markers in lane (7) were /frail-digested pBR322 DNA. 
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distinguish whether only one or both forms were 
capable of transforming E. coli with the same high 
efficiency. This is because progeny plasmids derived 
from either one of the two forms of transforming 
heteroduplex will yield the same expected structure. 
In both experiments we observed the presence of 
only one type of progeny plasmid from each charac- 
terized transformant with regard to the presence or 
absence of the S-27 allele; that is, each transformant 
harbored a plasmid with either the wild-type allele or 
the S-27 mutant allele on it, but not both types. Since 
Ap R transformants were directly picked from the 
plates, and plasmids were isolated and characterized 
from these cells without further purification, this sug- 
gested that prior to the completion of the first round 
of DNA replication of the transforming plasmid, the 
mispaired sequence at the S-27 locus had already 
been corrected in the transformed cells. In the first 
experiment (Fig. 2A), each template was used with 
almost equal frequency for correcting the mispaired 
sequence; whereas in the second experiment 
(Fig. 2B), the S-27 mutation was preferentially 
copied and incorporated. This could be due to the 
close proximity (22 bases, see Fig. 1) between the 
wild-type allele and the single-stranded gap shown in 
Fig. 2B, which made it susceptible to nucleolytic 
removal prior to polymerase repair in vivo. 

We refer to the generation of progeny plasmids in 
these experiments as recombination due to the ap- 
pearance of combined traits that were not found 
together in either of the parents (e.g., the S-27 muta- 
tion and IhtXhol site). This does not imply that the 
mechanism of this process involves breakage and 
reunion of double-stranded DNA. The fact that only 
a single class of recombinant plasmid was observed 
from each transformant suggests that the progeny 
recombinant plasmids are generated primarily from 
efficient repair of mismatched sequences in hetero- 
duplexes, rather than from a crossing-over event 
between parental plasmid molecules. Whitehouse 
(1964) was first to propose that heteroduplex struc- 
tures containing mismatched base pairs could be 
converted to homoduplex structures by a bacterial 
error-correcting system(s). More recently, mismatch 
repair at heteroduplexed regions in plasmid mole- 
cules has been reported by West et al. (1983). Thus, 
by selecting the cleavage sites to generate first linear' 
parental plasmids and then heteroduplexes in vitrd* 
we have demonstrated that the t^t^^errq^ 



recting systems can be utilized to maximize the yi 
of desirable recombinant plasmids in vivo. 

In each of the two experiments reported here, 
linearized the parental plasmids at a site near the e 
of the mismatched sequences (see Fig. 1), which 
rected this unique sequence to be located in the he 
roduplex either as a single-stranded gap or tail. T: 
ing advantage of the abilities of E. coli cells to remc 
hanging tails by nucleases and to repair sing 
stranded gaps by polymerase activities in vivo, spe 
fic recombinant plasmids containing either added 
deleted sequences were obtained from the transft 
mants. The method described here extends our ab: 
ty to cross DNA sequences or mutations for gener; 
ing new recombinant plasmids without relying up. 
the presence of convenient restriction sites. Sin 
most cells have enzymatic activities for DNA rep; 
and ligation, this method should work in hosts oth 
than E, coli. 
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The independent repair of mismatched nucleotides present in heteroduplex DNA has been used to explain 
gene conversion and map expansion after general genetic recombination. We have constructed and purified 
heteroduplex piasmid DNAs that contain heteroallelic 10-base-pair insertion-deletion mismatches. These DNA 
substrates are similar in structure to the heteroduplex DNA intermediates that have been proposed to be 
produced during the genetic recombination of plasmids. These DNA substrates were transformed into 
wild-type and mutant Escherichia coli strains, and the fate of the heteroduplex DNA was determined by both 
restriction mapping and genetic tests. Independent repair events that yielded a wild-type Tet r gene were 
observed at a frequency of approximately 1% in both wild-type and recB recC sbcB mutant E. coli strains. The 
independent repair of small insertion-deletion-type mismatches separated by 1,243 base pairs was found to be 
reduced by reef, recj, and ssb single mutations in an otherwise wild-type genetic background and reduced by 
recFy recjy and recO mutations in a recB recC sbcB genetic background (the ssb mutation was not tested in the 
latter background). Independent repair of small insertion-deletion-type mismatched nucleotides that were as 
close as 312 nucleotides apart was observed. There was no apparent bias in favor of the insertion or deletion 
of mutant sequences. 



The repair of, or failure to repair, heteroduplex DNA 
produced during genetic recombination has been proposed 
to explain gene conversion and map expansion in bacteria 
and fungi (8, 14, 16, 27, 33, 35, 40, 43). An analysis of the 
products of piasmid recombination events in Escherichia 
coli has suggested the frequent formation of regions of 
symmetric heteroduplex DNA, followed by either co-repair 
of heteroallelic markers contained in the heteroduplex region 
or DNA replication (6). These results are consistent with the 
observation that most mismatch repair events in E. coli are 
characterized by excision-resynthesis tracts that generally 
cover several thousand nucleotides and would, therefore, 
lead to co-repair of closely linked mismatched sites (10, 13). 
However, a proportion of the products observed after ge- 
netic recombination could most easily be explained by the 
formation of symmetric regions of heteroduplex DNA, fol- 
lowed by independent repair of mismatch nucleotides (6), 
which suggests the existence of several different modes of 
heteroduplex DNA recognition and repair after genetic re- 
combination. 

Several investigators have demonstrated the involvement 
of the mutH, mutL y mutS, uvrD (uvrE, recL, and mutU)> and 
dam (DNA adenine methylase) genes in mismatch correction 
in vivo and in vitro (5, 28, 36, 39). These genes appear to be 
part of a repair system that is responsible for counteracting 
the infidelity of DNA replication and act by catalyzing the 
repair of mismatched nucleotides that were erroneously 
inserted during DNA replication (31, 37). Repair correction 
is accomplished by specific excision-resynthesis of the 
newly replicated, undermethylated DNA strand (25). This 
system has been designated the Dam-instructed repair path- 
way because the observed DNA methylation asymmetries 
that are responsible for the directionality of the repair 
process are a result of undermethylation of dam methylase 
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recognition sites (15, 20, 34). In addition, the mutS and uvrD 
gene products have been shown to act in a dam methylation- 
independent mismatch repair reaction (12, 13, 38, 39). Pre- 
vious studies have shown that the repair of a 10-base-pair 
(bp) insertion-deletion mismatch by the Dam-instructed 
pathway appears identical to repair of a single-base mis- 
match with regard to both genetic requirements for repair 
and physical characteristics of the repair reaction (13, 42, 
44). These small insertion-deletion mismatches appear to be 
repaired by a mechanism that is different from that of larger 
(-100 nucleotides) insertion-deletion mismatches, since in 
the latter case there is a bias toward cleavage of the 
single-strand loop as well as alternative genetic requirements 
(38). The processes of repair by the dam methylation- 
dependent and the major dam methylation-independent 
pathways have been shown to lead primarily to co-repair of 
heteroallelic 10-bp insertion-deletion-type mismatches that 
are separated by up to 1,243 bp (13, 42, 44). A co-repair 
reaction would not contribute to the formation of either 
wild-type or double-mutant recombinants in crosses be- 
tween closely linked mutations in which both mutant sites 
are likely to be included in the same heteroduplex region. 
Such intermediates would be processed by this mismatch 
repair system to yield a single-mutant parental configuration. 
Since crosses between closely linked markers are known to 
yield wild-type and double-mutant recombinants, it ap- 
peared possible that a mismatch repair system that could 
repair closely linked mismatched sites independently of each 
other might exist. Studies on the effects of mutHLS and 
uvrD mutations on general recombination have shown that 
they either have no effect on heteroallelic crosses or cause a 
hype-Rec phenotype (7, 13). These results suggested that 
another mismatch repair system might function during re- 
combination and that, in some cases, the mutHLS uvrD- 
dependent system might interfere with this repair reaction. 
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Strain or plasmid 

E. coli strains 
AB1157 

JC2924 
JC5519 
JC9239 
JC13031 
RDK1540 
RDK1541 
RDK1542 
RDK1309 
JC7623 
JC3881 
JC7606 
RDK1561 
RDK1563 

Plasmids 

pRDK35 tet-IO Ap r 

pRDK36 tehU Ap r 

pRDK37 tet-I2 Ap r 

pRDK39 tet-14 Ap r 



In addition, other studies using substrates containing closely 
linked mismatch sites have shown dam methylation, 
mutHLS- and wvrD-independent repair of heteroduplex plas- 
mid and M13mp2 DNA (1, 10, 13, 39) and dam methylation, 
and mutH- and wvrD-independent repair of heteroduplex 
bacteriophage k DNA (38). Lieb has described a very- 
short-patch mismatch repair system; however, it appears to 
be specific for a unique class of mismatches related to dcm 
methylation (21). 

Mutations in the recA, recF, recJ, recO, ssb> and top A 
genes of E. coli have been found to decrease the frequency 
of plasmid recombination in addition to affecting several 
other classes of genetic recombination (2-4, 9, 11, 19, 22-24). 
The recA, recF, recJ> and recO genes, in addition to recN> 
recO, and rwv, which are not required for plasmid recombi- 
nation in wild-type £. coli, have been collectively designated 
as belonging to the RecF pathway of genetic recombination 
in £. coli (3, 4, 19, 22-24, 30; C. Luisi-DeLuca, S. T. 
Lovette, and R. D. Kolodner, Genetics, in press). Aside 
from recA and ssb, no definitive function has been found for 
any of these genes during genetic recombination. One pos- 
sibility is that one or several genes might affect the repair of 
mismatched nucleotides produced during genetic recombi- 
nation, resulting in defective recombination processes. 

In this study, we investigated heteroduplex DNA repair in 
otherwise rec* E. coli and in an E. coli strain containing 
recB recC sbcB mutations in which the RecF pathway genes 
are activated (3, 4). The study of heteroallelic mismatch 
repair in these genetic backgrounds was undertaken to 
evaluate the processing of heteroduplex DNA substrates 
that mimic putative intermediates in the recombination of 
plasmids. We previously showed that the independent repair 
of symmetrically </am-methylated heteroduplex plasmid 
DNA did not require mutHLS and uvrD gene functions (1, 
10, 13). Here we report evidence that the recF, recJ, recO, 
and ssb gene products are involved in the independent repair 
of small insertion-deletion-type mismatches present in these 
symmetrically dam-methylated heteroduplex plasmid DNAs 
(13). 
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Source 



C. C. Richardson 

A. J. Clark 
A. J. Clark 
A. J. Clark 
A. J. Clark 
This laboratory 
This laboratory 
This laboratory 
This laboratory 
A. J. Clark 
A. J. Clark 
A. J. Clark 
This laboratory 
This laboratory 



This laboratory 
This laboratory 
This laboratory 
This laboratory 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Chemicals and enzymes. Ultrapure Tris was obtained from 
Schwarz/Mann (Cleveland, Ohio). Restriction endonucle- 
ases were obtained from New England BioLabs, Inc. (Bev- 
erly, Mass.) and used according to the specifications of the 
manufacturer. T4 DNA ligase was purified by an unpub- 
lished procedure similar to that of Tait et al. (41). 

Strains and plasmids. All strains used in this study are 
isogeneic derivatives of E. coli AB1157 (Table 1). All plas- 
mids are derivatives of pBR322 that contain Xhol linker 
insertion mutations in the tetracycline resistance gene and 
have been described previously (6). pRDK35, -36, -37, and 
-39 each contain 22 dam sites as well as a single 10-bp 
insertion mutation encoding an Xhol cleavage site located at 
nucleotide positions 24, 339, 652, and 1268, respectively (6). 
Plasmid DNAs were maintained in and isolated from E. coli 
JC9604 recA56 (18). These plasmid DNA preparations have 
been shown to contain less than 1 unmethylated dam site per 
10 DNA molecules (13). 

Construction of heteroduplex plasmid DNA. Heteroduplex 
plasmid DNA was constructed by using pairs of the 
pRDK35, pRDK36, pRDK37, and pRDK39 plasmid DNAs 
originally described by Doherty et al. (6). The construction 
procedure relies on the observation that restriction endonu- 
cleases cleave only double-stranded homoduplex DNA and 
do not recognize sites that contain mismatched nucleotides 
(10, 25). Plasmid DNA was linearized by digesting it to 
completion with Pst\, Then it was purified by extraction with 
phenol, precipitated in ethanol, and suspended in 2 mM 
EDTA (pH 8.0) at a final DNA concentration of 0.5 to 1 
mg/ml. Equal amounts of two plasmid parents were mixed, 2 
M NaOH was added to a final concentration of 0.2 M, and 
the DNA was incubated on ice for 5 min. The solution was 
then neutralized by addition of an equimolar quantity of 1 M 
Tris hydrochloride, and the DNA (200 to 500 u.g/ml) was 
reannealed by incubation at 55°C for 15 min. The reannealed 
DNA was diluted to a final concentration of 1 to 2 u-g/ml in 
40 mM Tris buffer (pH 7.8)-8 mM MgCI 2 -5 mM 0-mercap- 



TABLE 1. Strains and plasmids 



Genotype 



F" thr-l leuB6 thi-1 lacYl galK2 ara-14 xyl-5 mtl-l kdgKSl proA2 

his-4 argE3 rpsUl tsx-33 supE44 X" X" 
Same as AB 1157 but also recA56 
Same as AB1157 but also recB2l recC22 
Same as AB1157 but also recFl43 
Same as AB1157 but also recJ153 
Same as AB1157 but also recN1502::Tn5 
Same as AB1157 but also recOI504: :7n5 
Same as AB1157 but also ruvB9 kdgK + 
Same as AB1157 but also ssb- 113 
Same as AB1157 but also recB21 recC22 sbcBIS 
Same as JC7623 but also recFl43 
Same as JC7623 but also recJI53 
Same as JC7623 but also recNl502::Tn5 
Same as JC7623 but also recOI504: :Tn5 
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toethanol-0.067 mM ATP-0.7 U of T4 DNA ligase per ml 
and incubated at 12.5°C for 6 h. After the ligation step, 0.5 M 
EDTA (pH 8.0) was added to a final concentration of 10 mM. 
The DNA was then concentrated to 0.5 ml by ultrafiltration 
with a YM10 series membrane (Amicon Corp., Lexington, 
Mass.), extracted with phenol, precipitated with ethanol, 
and suspended in 2 mM EDTA (pH 8.0) at a final concen- 
tration of 200 to 500 fjLg/ml. The cyclized DNA was then 
digested to completion with Xhol and centrifuged in a 
solution containing cesium chloride (p = 1.55 g/ml), 10 mM 
EDTA (pH 8.0), and 200 p.g of ethidium bromide per ml for 
36 h at 40,000 rpm in a 70.1 Ti rotor (Beckman Instruments, 
Inc., Fullerton, Calif.) at 15°C. The covalently closed circu- 
lar DNA-containing band was isolated from the equilibrium 
gradient, dialyzed for 4 h in the dark at 4°C against 1 liter of 
10 mM Tris (pH 8.0M mM EDTA, extracted with phenol 
two times to remove the ethidium bromide, precipitated with 
ethanol, and resuspended at a final concentration of 100 to 
200 u,g/ml in 2 mM EDTA (pH 8.0). A typical preparation 
started with 200 jxg of plasmid DNA and yielded approxi- 
mately 50 p,g of homogeneous heteroduplex DNA. 

Assay for heteroduplex DNA repair. Transformation of E. 
coli strains with heteroduplex plasmid DNAs was performed 
by a modification of the method described by Morrison (29). 
After the calcium and heat shock procedure, the transfor- 
mation mixture was aerated at 37°C in L broth for 1 h to 
allow expression of drug resistance. Transformants were 
plated onto L-broth plates containing ampicillin (50 u,g/ml) or 
ampicillin plus tetracycline (15 jtg/ml) to determine the 
proportion of transformants containing a plasmid that had 
undergone an independent repair event to produce a wild- 
type tetracycline resistance gene before replication. The 
frequencies of transformation of the strains listed in Table 1 
by pBR322 derivatives were essentially identical (approxi- 
mately 2 x 10 6 to 5 x 10 6 transformants per u,g of DNA) with 
the exception of E. coli JC5519 recBll recC22 y which 
yielded approximately 2 x 10 5 transformants per fig of 
DNA. Structural analysis of plasmid DNA isolated from 
individual transformants was accomplished by rapid plasmid 
DNA isolation (17) and restriction mapping analysis as 
described previously (13). 

RESULTS 

Description of the experimental system. Figure 1 illustrates 
the steps involved in the preparation of heteroduplex plas- 
mid DNA substrates. We did not purify the individual single 
strands of pBR322; therefore, the reannealing produced two 
different configurations of heteroduplex plasmid DNA. It 
should be noted that the 10-bp Xhol linker insertions at the 
different sites are always located on opposite DNA strands 
with respect to each other within any single molecule; 
however, they can occur on either complementary DNA 
strand with equal probability. We have previously shown 
that plasmid DNA grown and amplified in dam* E, coli 
contains less than 1 unmethylated dam site per 10 molecules 
and that heteroduplex DNA constructed by using this DNA 
is symmetrically methylated (13). No parental fragments 
were observed after double digestion with Pst\ and Xhol 
(Fig. 1; compare lanes G and K), which indicated that the 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA preparation had less than 5 ng of 
homoduplex DNA in a 0.2-p.g sample. 

There are three possible fates for heteroduplex plasmid 
DNA introduced into E. coli by transformation: (i) DNA 
replication before repair, (ii) co-repair, and (iii) independent 
repair (Fig. 2). There are nine product combinations that can 



A BCD EF OH I J K 



4.36 Kb 




FIG. 1. Analysis of the steps involved in preparation of hetero- 
duplex DNA. Analysis of DNA samples was carried out by electro- 
phoresis through 1% agarose slab gels run in 40 mM Tris (pH 7.9)-5 
mM sodium acetate-1 mM EDTA-0.5 u.g of ethidium bromide per 
ml. Lanes: A, undigested mixture of pRDK35 and pRDK37; B, same 
as lane A except digested with Pstl\ C, Pstl-p\us-Xho\ digest of 
pRDK35; D, Psil-p\us-Xhol digest of pRDK37; E, same DNA as in 
lane B except denatured with 0.2 M NaOH and neutralized with 0.2 
M Tris hydrochloride; F, same DNA as analyzed in lane E except 
after renaturation by incubation at 55°C for 15 min; G, Xhol digest 
of the DNA in lane F (ATioI-resistant 4.36-kbp linear heteroduplex 
DNA); H, DNA analyzed in lane F except cyclized with T4 DNA 
ligase; I, Xhol digest of the DNA analyzed in lane H; J, cesium 
chloride-ethidium bromide-purified covalently closed circular DNA 
obtained from the DNA analyzed in lane I; K, Pstl-plus-Xhol digest 
of the DNA analyzed in lane J. ml, Covalently closed circular 
monomer; dl, covalently closed circular dimer. 



be distinguished in these experiments. DNA replication will 
produce two genetically distinct tetracycline-sensitive (Tc*) 
plasmid molecules within the same cell, and tetracycline- 
resistant (Tel plasmid molecules can subsequently be pro- 
duced by genetic recombination at a rate of 10~ 6 per cell 
division during growth of the transformant (Luisi-DeLuca et 
al., in press). Co-repair is the most likely result of an 
excision-resynthesis repair tract that covers both of the 
heteroduplex sites (13) and produces a single Tc 8 parental 
plasmid. Single independent repair events followed by rep- 
lication or two separate independent events, both on a single 
molecule, account for the remaining products. Tc r molecules 
in the transformation mix can be produced only by indepen- 
dent repair or by reversion of a marker site, which has not 
been observed with these mutations (6, 9). The co-repair of 
heteroduplex markers separated by 1,243 bp is the most 
frequently observed repair product (13). Independent repair 
is distinguished by the formation of a recombinant plasmid 
that contains sequences derived from both parental single 
strands that were originally contained in the heteroduplex 
substrate. The most convenient measure of independent 
repair for the heteroduplex plasmid substrates described is 
the detection of Tc r cells formed immediately after transfor- 
mation, which is accomplished by plating the transformation 
mix onto appropriate indicator plates (see Materials and 
Methods). In addition, independent repair can be detected 
by analyzing the structure of plasmid DNAs isolated from 
individual transformants. 

recF t recj, and recO are required for independent repair. 
Table 2 shows the frequency of obtaining Tc r transformants 
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FIG. 2. Possible products formed after transformation of heteroduplex plasmid DNA into £. coli. The substrate DNA used contained the 
illustrated mismatched nucleotides at the sites of two different 10-bp insertion mutations. The insertion mutations were made by inserting 
Xhol linkers at nucleotide positions 24, 339, 652, and 1243 of pBR322 to obtain the tehlO, tet-U, tet-12 % and tet-14 mutations, respectively 
(6). Replication of this DNA after transformation into an E. coli strain will yield the two parental monomelic plasmid DNAs, which will then 
be present in the transformant colony. Because both parental plasmids are present in such a transformant, Tc r recombinants will be formed 
at a frequency of about 10" 6 per generation during the growth of this class of transformants (Luisi-DeLuca et al. , in press). Co-repair, in which 
a region of DNA covering both mutant sites is excised and resynthesized by using only one strand as the template, will yield only one of the 
two parental monomelic plasmids, which can then be recovered from the resulting transformant colony. In independent repair, only one of 
the mismatched sites is repaired, yielding a DNA molecule that still contains one mismatched site. After DNA replication, this molecule will 
yield two plasmid DNAs; one will be either a wild-type or a double-mutant monomer, and the other will be one of the two parental monomer 
plasmids. In some cases, two separate, independent repair events can occur to yield a single repair product. Each of the fates described above 
can then be distinguished by isolating plasmid DNA from the resulting transformants and analyzing its structure by restriction mapping. 
Simple genetic tests for distinguishing among these possibilities are described in Materials and Methods and reference 13. 



after introduction of heteroduplex plasmid DNA into E. coli 
strains containing individual RecF pathway mutations in 
either a wild-type or a recB recC sbcB background. The 
generation of Tc r transformants was found to be unaffected 
by recA, recB recC, recN, and ruv mutations regardless of 
the genetic background. It is unlikely that the formation of 
Tc r transformants was due to replication of the substrate 
followed by recombination (Fig. 2), because plasmid recom- 
bination in E. coli AB1157 yields Tc r recombinants at a rate 
of 10" 6 per cell division and is recA dependent (6, 9, 18, 19; 
Luisi-DeLuca etal., in press). The yield of Tc r transformants 
was reduced 20- to 100-fold when the recF or recJ mutation 
was present in an otherwise rec* genetic background and in 
a recB recC sbcB genetic background. However, the recO 
gene product was required only for the production of Tc r 
transformants in the recB recC sbcB genetic background. 
The ssb-113 mutation was shown to reduce the frequency of 
Tc r transformants eightfold in an otherwise rec* genetic 
background and was not tested in the recB recC sbcB 
background. These results suggest that the events leading to 
repair of heteroduplex plasmid DNA to yield Tc r transfor- 
mants is a complex process requiring different gene products 
in different genetic backgrounds. The effect of recF, recJ, 
recO, and ssb on heteroduplex plasmid DNA processing is a 
previously unrecognized phenotype. Mutations in these 
genes appear to affect repair events that are distinct from the 



TABLE 2. Frequency of independent repair of heteroallelic 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA 



Additional host 
mutation 


Frequency of independent repair 0 (%) 


Wild type* 


recB21 recC22 
sbcBIS 6 


None 


0.88 


0.8 


recA56 


0.57 


ND 


recB2! recC22 


1.6 


NA 


recF143 


0.027 


0.028 


recJ153 


0.013 


0.008 


recNJ502:.Tn5 


0.8 


0.7 


recO1504::TnS 


0.3 


0.045 


ruvB9 


0.62 


ND 


ssb- 113 


0.1 


ND 



" Fraction of Tc r transformants x 100 obtained with pRDK35-pRDK37 
heteroduplex DNA. Transformation by individual parental DNAs yielded 
<0.002% Tc r transformants. The transformation efficiency for all strains 
except recB2l recC22 varied between 2 x 10 6 and 5 x 10*. The average 
frequency of transformation of recB2l recC22 was 2 x 10 5 . All frequencies 
were averaged from at least four independent experiments. P values compar- 
ing the mutant strains with the parental strains were calculated and considered 
to be significant if <0.05 (10). All frequencies reported had P values of <0.001 
except those for recOnTnS in an otherwise wild-type background (P = 0.09). 
In these experiments, we considered the results reproducibly significant if 
frequencies differed by more than eightfold. ND, Not determined; NA. not 
applicable. 



* All strains are derivatives of E. coli AB1157, 
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TABLE 3. Effect of distance between heteroduplex DNA 
sites on independent repair 



Relevant host 
genotype 


Frequency of Tc r transformants obtained (%)" 
with the following no. of base pairs between alleles: 


313* 


315 c 


628' 1,244' 


Wild type 


0.54 


0.51 


0.88 0.9 


recA56 


0.42 


0.51 


0.57 0.78 


recFI43 


0.02 


0.008 


0.027 0.036 



a 

PsH 



" Determined as described in Table 2, footnote a. 
b Heteroduplex formed between pRDK36 and pRDK37. 
r Heteroduplex formed between pRDK35 and pRDK36. 
J Heteroduplex formed between pRDK37 and pRDK39. 
' Heteroduplex formed between pRDK35 and pRDK39. 



repair events catalyzed by the Dam-instructed pathway and 
from the co-repair reactions observed with methylated sub- 
strates (13). In a preliminary study, we have demonstrated 
that apparent repair of mismatched nucleotides in a plasmid 
substrate DNA to yield Tc r molecules can occur regardless 
of the state of dam methylation and is not affected by mutH y 
mutL, mutS, or uvrD mutation (13). 

Effect of distance between heteroduplex sites on independent 
repair. Several reports have demonstrated that mismatch 
correction in E, coli appears to involve excision-resynthesis 
tracts of greater than 1,000 nucleotides (13, 42). To investi- 
gate the effect of the distance between two mismatched sites 
on the processing of the heteroduplex substrate, we con- 
structed a series of heteroduplex plasmid s containing dif- 
ferent lengths of DNA between the two insertion-deletion 
mismatches. Data for the effect of distance between hetero- 
duplex markers on the generation of Tc r transformants 
indicated that the distance between the markers had little 
effect on the frequency production of Tc r plasmids (Table 3). 
These results indicated that the class of repair events de- 
tected by the heteroduplex DNA processing assay could be 
explained by repair events involving relatively short (less 
than 312 nucleotides) excision-resynthesis tracts. The fre- 
quency of co-repair (13) was also unaffected by the amount 
of intervening DNA up to 1,243 nucleotides, which sug- 
gested that excision-resynthesis tracts leading to co-repair 
are greater than this distance (data not shown). 

Products of heteroduplex DNA repair. We have shown that 
it is possible to examine the products of a single heterodu- 
plex repair event by analyzing the structure of the plasmid 
DNA obtained from a single ampicillin-resistant transform- 
ant (13). We carried out such an analysis of the products of 
repair of a pRKD35-pRDK37 heteroduplex substrate to 
verify that appropriate DNA products were formed at fre- 
quencies consistent with the results obtained with the ge- 
netic test for independent repair described above. In addi- 
tion, this analysis was used to determine whether recA, 
recF, and recJ mutations have an effect on the frequency of 
co-repair, since our previously described genetic test for 
co-repair is not applicable to the analysis of mutations that 
decrease the frequency of recombination (13). Presented in 
Fig. 3 is a restriction mapping analysis of plasmid DNA 
purified from five different transformants that were obtained 
by transforming E. coli AB1157 to Ap r with heteroduplex 
plasmid DNA. Results obtained from several experiments in 
which the structures of the plasmid DNAs obtained from 
individual transformants were determined (Table 4) indi- 
cated that the major product observed was either pRDK35 or 
pRDK37, which was most likely formed by co-repair as 
previously discussed (13). The recA, recF> and recJ muta- 
tions had no effect on the frequency of co-repair. Ten 



Clal 

— 2 



Sail 



let 



Pstl 

Amp' 



0.78 H-*- 0.63 -4-<*- 
b A 



•2.96- 



8 C D E 



4.36- 
3.58 
2.96 



0,78- 
0.63- 



FIG. 3. (a) Structures of heteroduplex DNA repair products as 
determined by restriction mapping. £. coli AB1157 was transformed 
to Ap r with pRDK35-pRDK37 heteroduplex plasmid DNA. Struc- 
tures of the plasmid DNAs present in the transformants were 
determined essentially as described elsewhere (13) by first verifying 
that the plasmids were circular monomers and then by digesting the 
plasmid DNA samples with Xhol and Pst\ to distinguish between the 
different plasmid DNAs that were present, (b) Identities of plasmid 
DNAs obtained from five transformants and possible mechanisms 
by which they were formed. Lanes: A, pRDK35 (tet-10) parental 
plasmid that could have formed by co-repair, yielding 3.58- and 
0.78-kbp fragments (10); B, pRDK37 (tet-12) parental plasmid that 
could have been formed by co-repair, yielding 2.96- and 1.40-kbp 
fragments (10); C, pRDK37 associated with wild-type pBR322 that 
could have resulted from a single independent repair event followed 
by DNA replication, yielding 4.63-, 2.96-, and 1.40-kbp fragments 
(see Fig. 2); D, double-mutant plasmid associated with pRDK35 that 
could have resulted from a single independent repair event followed 
by DNA replication, yielding 3.58-, 2.96-, 0.78-, and 0.63-kbp 
fragments and confirmed in an Xhol digest that yielded 0.63-, 3.73-, 
and 4.36-kbp fragments; E, pRDK35 in association with pRDK37 
that could have resulted from replication of the heteroduplex 
substrate, yielding fragments of 3.58, 2.96, 1.40, and 0.78 kbp. 



transformants of the wild-type and recA E. coli strains 
contained either wild-type or double-mutant plasmids, which 
is consistent with the frequency of formation of Tc r DNA 
molecules, assuming that they were formed by independent 
repair (Table 2). In nine of these cases, a single apparently 
independent repair event appeared to have occurred, since 
the wild-type or double-mutant plasmid was found in asso- 
ciation with a parental plasmid; in one case, two apparently 
independent repair events may have occurred, since the 
wild-type plasmid was not found in association with a 
parental plasmid (Table 4). This latter plasmid configuration 
could have been generated by a single independent repair 
event followed by strand loss similar to that observed in X 
heteroduplex repair experiments. Although we acknowledge 
this possibility, it does not appear to be significant for the 
plasmid repair events described here, since in nearly all of 
the cases showing independent repair (single-repair events), 
we can recover all of the DNA strands. Furthermore, as has 
been shown in other studies on different types of mismatch 
repair, the repair events observed here require distinct 
genetic elements known to be required for DNA repair, 
which provides additional evidence that strand loss does not 
account for the repair products observed. In all cases 
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TABLE 4. Restriction mapping analysis of heteroduplex plasmid DNA repair products 











Plasmid DNA observed" 








Strain tested 


P RDK35 


PRDK37 


Wild type 


Double 
mutant 


P RDK35 + 
pRDK37 


% Co-repair* 


Plasmid 
index** 


Wild type 
recA56 
recFl43 
recJ153 


91 
41 
11 

20 


71 
37 
7 
16 


3" 
V 
ND 
ND 


4' 
2* 
ND 
ND 


150 
39 
6 
24 


51 
65 
75 
60 


0.56 
0.53 
0.65 
0.56 



" Plasmid DNA was isolated from individual Ap r transformants and analyzed by restriction mapping as previously described (10). Numbers shown arc actual 
numbers of transformants present in each category. ND, Not detected, although the sample size was too small to indicate that the product was not formed. 

* (pRDK35 + pRDK37)/total number of transformants. 
c P RDK35/(pRDK35 + pRDK37). 

d Two of the wild-type plasmid products were associated with pRDK37, and the third was not apparently associated with any other plasmid molecule. 
r Two of the double-mutant plasmid products were associated with pRDK35, and the other two were associated with pRDK37. 
f Associated with pRDK35. 

* Both double-mutant plasmids were associated with pRDK35. 



examined (four total), the formation of a wild-type Tc r gene 
was accompanied by a gain of wild-type restriction sites (in 
this case, Clal and Sail sites), which eliminates the possi- 
bility of some type of aberrant repair event. 

DISCUSSION 

Previous analysis of mismatch repair in £. coli has dem- 
onstrated that the major mismatch repair reaction involves 
excision-resynthesis tracts that are an average of 3 kbp long 
(5, 13, 25, 28, 37, 42). Consequently, when a heteroduplex 
DNA molecule contains multiple closely linked mismatched 
sites, they will most likely be repaired in a concerted event, 
using the same strand as a template. This will result in a 
product containing a parental configuration of markers. In 
other studies, we and others demonstrated that, at a low 
frequency, multiply marked heteroduplex DNAs appeared 
to be repaired in a reaction that did not appear to be 
catalyzed by the major mutHLS- and wvrD-dependent mis- 
match repair reaction (1, 10, 13). Furthermore, these events 
appeared to yield a recombinant configuration of markers 
(1). In this study, we have analyzed the products formed 
from heteroduplex plasmid DNAs having two closely linked 
mismatch sites which contain one mutant site per strand. We 
found that recombinant configurations were most frequently 
generated by repair at only one site, followed by DNA 
replication, which we call independent repair. Such an event 
generates one parental molecule and one recombinant mol- 
ecule. The formation of a wild-type Tc r gene was accompa- 
nied by the appearance of the wild-type restriction sites (in 
this case, Clal and Sail), which reduced the possibility that 
some aberrant replication error, induced by the palindromic 
heterologies, was responsible for the Tc r phenotype (data 
not shown). A small proportion of the products (<10%) 
observed appear to be the result of two independent repair 
events. Independent repair exhibits parity, since wild-type 
and double-mutant configurations are formed with equal 
frequency. 

Genetic analysis has demonstrated that these apparent 
repair reactions require recF, recJ, and ssb in an otherwise 
wild-type genetic background and recF y recJ, and recO in a 
recB recC sbcB genetic background (ssb was not tested). 
Because these studies use 10-bp insertion mismatches, fur- 
ther studies will be required to determine whether single 
nucleotide substitution mispairs and larger insertion and 
deletion mispairs can be processed by this reaction. The 
repair reaction described here appears to involve short 
excision-resynthesis tracts and to represent a mismatch 



repair reaction that is distinct from mutHLS- and uvrD- 
dependent mismatch repair, from very-short-patch repair 
(21), and from the recently reported mutY system (33) and 
further supports the idea that E. coli contains multiple 
mechanisms for processing mispaired nucleotides (39). 

One of the reasons for analyzing the repair of mismatch- 
containing plasmid substrates was to gain insight into the 
role that mismatch repair plays in the recombination of 
plasmids. Since E. coli strains containing recF, recJ, recO> 
and ssb mutations have been shown to be deficient in 
plasmid recombination, it is tempting to ascribe the single 
role of these genes in recombination to the repair of mis- 
matched nucleotides after symmetric heteroduplex forma- 
tion. An analysis of the products of plasmid recombination 
presented by Doherty et al. (6) suggests that most of the 
products processed from heteroduplex intermediates are a 
result of co-repair or segregation after DNA replication and 
that only a small proportion of the products can have 
resulted from independent repair. Such an observation is 
consistent with several studies showing that co-repair, which 
does not require the recF or recJ gene product, is more 
frequent than the independent repair reactions described 
here (13). An alternative explanation for the role of recF y 
recJ y recO, and ssb in recombination and repair suggests that 
a RecF pathway reaction introduces short, single-strand 
gaps or displaced strands into the DNA, possibly at the site 
of spontaneous DNA damage, and that those structures can 
subsequently promote genetic recombination. The indepen- 
dent repair of heteroduplex plasmid DNA could result if the 
same RecF pathway-dependent process could recognize a 
mismatched site. The concept of heteroduplex DNA repair 
catalyzed by the RecF pathway was first introduced by 
Mahajan and Datta (26), who observed multiple independent 
recombination events catalyzed by the RecF pathway. The 
introduction of long stretches of single-stranded donor DNA 
into the recipient chromosome, followed by independent 
repair of mismatched sites, was proposed as an explanation 
for these observations. Our results support this idea. It 
remains unclear whether the recF, recJ, recO, or ssb gene 
product plays a direct or regulatory role in these processes. 
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Heteroduplex DNA containing mismatched nucleo- 
tides is produced in Escherichia coli during the pro- 
cesses) of general genetic recombination between two 
genetically distinct parental DNAs (Holliday 1964) and 
following certain types of chemical or physical muta- 
genesis (Drake and Baltz 1964). The repair of hetero- 
duplex DNA to a homoduplex configuration has been 
used to explain the nonreciprocal recombination of 
closely linked markers, termed gene conversion, and 
map expansion (Fincham and Holliday 1970). Hollir 
day first introduced the concept of heteroduplex DNA 
into a model for genetic recombination as part of a 
mechanism for explaining gene conversion in fungi. 
The success of this model has given the suggested in- 
termediate - the Holliday structure — a central position 
in current mechanisms of general genetic recombina- 
tion. This subject has been recently reviewed by Fox 
(1978), Radding (1978), Warner and Tessman (1978), 
and Potter and Dressier (1982). 

The formation of heteroduplex DNA was originally 
proposed as resulting from hybrid overlap that is a 
necessary part of the initiation of the Holliday recom- 

bination intermediate: The extension of the heterodu- 
plex region along the DNA is mediated by branch mi- 
gration, either occurring randomly (Meselson 1972) or 
driven by replication or exonuclease digestion (Mesel- 
son and Radding 1975). Branch migration has been ex- 
tensively studied using figure-8 DNA (Thompson et al. 
1975; Warner et al. 1979), a prototype of the Holliday 
structure for small circular genomes, and cruciform 
DNA constructed from palindromic DNA sequences 
(Courey and Wang 1983). The observed step rate of 
branch migration in vitro appears to predict the pres- 
ence of a catalyst in vivo to generate long enough re- 
gions of heteroduplex DNA to explain the results of 
genetic experiments (R.A. Fishel and R.C. Warner, 
unpubl.). The repair of mismatched nucleotides in het- 
eroduplex DNA generated by the process of branch 
migration is an important function of genetic recom- 
bination that results in altered DNA sequence 
combinations. 

In E. coli, there are at least three pathways that rec- 
ognize and repair heteroduplex DNA (Fishel and Ko- 
lodner 1983; R.A. Fishel et al., unpubl.): one DNA 
methylation-dependent pathway, i.e., the designated 
stem-instructed repair system (Radman et al. 1980), and 
two DNA methylation-independent pathways. An 

overlap between the cfa/rc-instnicted repair pathway 
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and one of the DNA methylation-independent repair 
pathways in both protein requirement and repair 
mechanism appears to exist to insure an efficient re- 
sponse to mismatched DNA (R.A. Fishel et al., un- 
publ.). A distinction can be made between the two 
methylation-independent repair pathways on the basis 
of their excision tract length. The most efficient meth- 
ylation-independent repair pathway is characterized by 
excision tracts of several thousand nucleotides and re- 
sults in co-repair of most heteroallelic genetic markers. 
This pathway has been shown to require the mutS and, 
to a lesser extent, the uvrD gene products. A far less 
efficient pathway appears to produce excision tracts of 
less than 300 nucleotides and requires the recF and recJ 
gene products. Heteroduplex DNA formed by genetic 
recombination and chemical or physical mutagenesis is 
presumed to be symmetrically methylated and recog- 
nized by one or both of the methylation-independent 
mismatch repair systems. 

We report here a description of a cell-free system 
that will catalyze the repair of symmetrically methyl- 
ated heteroduplex DNA that has similar properties to 
those observed hr vivorTn'the'course of^our investiga- - 
tions into the protein requirements for heteroduplex 
DNA repair, we observed the induction of a potent nu- 
clease activity in strains containing single recJ mutant 
alleles (Loyett and Clark 1984). Preliminary experi- 
ments designed to determine the identity and charac- 
teristics of this ra:./-induced nuclease are included in 
this report. 

METHODS 

Enzymes and cof actors. Restriction endonucleases 
were obtained from New England Biolabs. [ 3 H]- 
Thymine was obtained from New England Nuclear. 
Unlabeled nucleotides were from P-L Biochemicals. 

Strains and plasmids. All strains used in this study 
are derivatives of E, coli K12 ABU 57 and are shown 
in Table 1. The plasmids used in this study (Table 1) 
are derived from pBR322 and have been described 
elsewhere (Doherty et al., 1983). Plasmid DNA was 
prepared according to James et al. (1983) and moni- 
tored for the extent of dam methylation using the 
Dpnl, Mbol, and Sau3A restriction endonucleases. 

Construction of heteroduplex DNA . Heteroduplex 
plasmid DNA was constructed by a procedure that will 
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Table 1. Strains and Plasmids 




Markers 


Source 


strains 






Ant i 


ififlf i6u6, trill, lacyl, gaik2 t aral4 t 


this laboratory 




wK mtll n r/"J A hicA nrofPl 

XylJj mil J t prOALy n\S** t QrgJCj t 




c/r? 7 /rv?? cf * r> J* A A 
oil J 1 , lSXJJ t SUpiL'T^t 




JC 10287 


AB1157, A(recA-sr 1)301 


A J Clark • 


JC 9239 


AB1157, recF143 


A.J. Clark 


JC 13030 


AB1157, recJ77 


A.J. Clark 


JC 13031 


AB1157, recJ153 


A.J. Clark 


JC 12123 


AB 1 1 57 , recJ284 : : Tni 0 


A.J. Clark 


ES 1574 


AB1157, mutS201::Tn5 


E. SiegaP 


ES 1638 


AB1157, wvr£>^0::TnJ 


E. Siegal 


JC 7623 


AB1 157, rec£27 r<?cC22 sbcB23 


A.J. Clark 


RK 1503 


AB1157, recE143,recJ284::TnlO 


this laboratory 


RK1502 


ABU 57, recB2V, recC22, sbcB23, 


this laboratory 




recJ284::Tn!0 


Plasmids 






pRDK35 


tet-10 (C/fll- /Xhol+) 


Doherty ct al. (1983) 


PRDK37 


tct-12 (Sail- /XhoI+) 


Doherty et al. (1?83) 



•University of California, Berkeley. 
b Tufts University, Medford, Mass. 



be described in detail elsewhere. We used pRDK35 and 
pRDK37 parent plasmids in heteroduplex construc- 
tions because the Xhol linker insertion mutations in- 
activate unique restriction sites and permit positive 
detection of both the mutant and wild-type alleles. 
Purified heteroduplex DNA was monitored for the 
presence of contaminating homoduplex DNA by dou- 
ble digestion with Pstl and Xhol, followed by electro- 
phoretic analysis to detect characteristic parental DNA 
fragments. Heteroduplex DNA preparation was con- 
sidered acceptable for experimental use if no detecta- 
ble parental DNA fragments were observed when 0.2 
— -pg-of substrate DNA- was analyzed-O 98% -pure).— 

Preparation of E. coli extract. Extracts of E. coli 
were prepared by a modification of the procedure de- 
scribed by Scott and Romberg (1978) and Liu et al. 
(1983) and will be described in detail elsewhere. For 
experiments described in this communication, we have 
used a dialyzed ammonium sulfate fraction that had a 
protein concentration of 40-60 mg/ml. 

Mismatch repair assay. Detection of heteroduplex 
DNA repair was monitored as the conversion of re- 
striction-resistant DNA to restriction-sensitive DNA by 
gel electrophoresis. A typical reaction mix contained 
10 fig/m\ heteroduplex plasmid DNA, 25 mM HEPES 
(pH 7.8), 10 mM MgCl 2 , 1 mM CaCl 2 , 1 mM DTT, 1.5 
mM rATP, 500 fiM NAD, 100 fiM (each) dNTPs, 100 fiM 
(each).rNTPs, 100/ig/ml bovine serum albumin (BSA) 
in a 10-/d final reaction volume. The reaction was 
stopped by addition of 2 pi of 0.1 m EDTA (pH 8.0), 
1.5 pi of 5 m potassium acetate, and 1 .5 pi 'of 10% SDS 
to remove and precipitate the protein, followed by 
phenol extraction and ethanol precipitation of the 
DNA. 

To assay for independent repair events, incubated 
DNA was transformed into JC9239 recF143 according 
to a modification of the method originally described 
by Morrison (1977). Transformants were plated on 



Luria broth containing 1.5% agar plus ampicillin (50 
/tl/ml) or ampicillin + tetracycline (15 Atg/ml) to de- 
termine the proportion of cells that had been trans- 
formed with a DNA molecule that had undergone a 
repair event to produce a wild^type tetracycline-resist- 
ant (Tc f ) gene. This method does not detect independ- 
ent repair events that produce a double mutant plas- 
mid. However, previous experiments have shown that 
wild-type and double mutant are produced at approx- 
imately equal frequencies (Fishel and Kolodner 1983). 

Nuclease Assay: Nuclease activity was measured as 
-.anincrease in t 

rial released from circular supercoiled [ 3 H] -labeled 
pBR322 DNA. TCA-soluble material was assayed ac- 
cording to standard methods. The nuclease assay was 
carried out under the same conditions as those de- 
scribed for the heteroduplex DNA repair reaction. . 

RESULTS 

Heteroduplex Plasmid DNA Repair in Vivo 

Heteroduplex DNA introduced into E. coli by trans- 
formation has three possible fates, as diagramed in 
Figure 1: (1) DNA replication producing a mixture of 
both parental homoduplexes, (2) corepair character- 
ized by an excision-resyn thesis tract that covers both 
marker sites to produce one of the parental homodu- 
plex molecules, and (3) independent repair of a single 
heteroduplex site, resulting in a wild-type or double 
mutant strand associated with one of the parental 
strands. Simple genetic and physical assays for the dif- 
ferent types of heteroduplex plasmid DNA repair have 
been described (Fishel and Kolodner 1983). The results 
of a comprehensive study of the methylation and ge- 
netic requirements for the repair of heteroduplex plas- 
mid DNA will be published elsewhere. Table 2 sum- 1 
marizes the results of experiments designed to 
determine the frequency of plasmid recombination and 
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Figure 1. Illustration of the fate of heteroduplex plasmid DNA following transformation into E. coli. 



repair of symmetrically methylated heteroduplex plas- 
mid DNA in vivo (Fishei et al. 1981, and unpubl.; 
Fishel and Kolodner 1983). 

Plasmid recombination requires the genes that are 
generally recognized as belonging to the RecF pathway 
shown in Table 2. These include recA, recF, reel, ssb, 
and topA genetic loci. Plasmid recombination was un- 
affected by the mutH, mutL, mutS, and uvrD mutants 
collectively belonging to the tfa/n-instructed repair 
pathway. Aji increase in the frequency of plasmid re- 
combination in a uvrD strain was observed. This ef- 



fect has been observed in other recombination systems 
and attributed to an increase in unrepaired lesions that 
subsequently become recombinogenic (Lloyd 1983). 
Independent repair of symmetrically methylated het- 
eroduplex DNA required the recF y recJ, and ssb gene 
products, whereas co-repair required the mutS and 
uvrD gene products. It has been tempting to ascribe 



the recombination-deficient phenotype of recF, recJ t 
and ssb to a deficiency in heteroduplex DNA repair. 
However, the results of product analysis described by 
Doherty et al. (1983) indicated that plasmid recombi- 
nation involves symmetric heteroduplex formation fol? 
lowed by co-repair or replication. These experiments 
tend to preclude an effect by a repair pathway that 
leads predominantly to independent site repair. A pos- 
sible explanation of the effect of recF, recJ, and ssb 
will be described later. . 
Our experiments (data not shown) on the repair of 
"FemimefhylaW^ 

have confirmed the work of other laboratories (Rad- 
man et al. 1980). The methylated strand was found to 
be preferentially used as a template by the dam-in- 
structed repair pathway, and repair required the mutH, 
mutL, mutS, and uvrD gene products (Liu et al. 1983; 
R.A. FisheLet al., unpubl.). 



Table 2. The Effect of Several Mutant Strains of E. coli on 
Plasmid Recombination and Heteroduplex DNA Repair in Vivo 



Percent heteroduplex DNA repair 
Percent plasmid . — 

recombination" independent corepair 



ABU 57 wild type 


0.1 


1.16±0.05 


63 ±3 


ArecA301 


0.0006 


0.85 ±0.1 


79±5 


recF143 


0.001 


0.02 ±0.01 


75 ±5 


recJl53 


0.0008 


0.01 ±0.01 


70±5 


ssbJ13 


0.005 


0.26 ±0.05 


N.D. C 


AtopA700 


0.001 


N.D. C 


N.D. C 


mutH24 


0.1 


0.7 ±0.2 


63 ±3 


mutL25 


0.25 


0.7±0.1 


63 ±8 


mutS201 


0.1 


0.7 ±0.1 


22±7 


uvrD260 


2.1 


0.3±0.2 


37±8 



a Frequency of recombination was determined according to Fishel et al. (1981) using 
pRDK41 heterodimer (Doherty et al. 1983). 
b Determined as described by Fishel and Kolodner (1983) and using symmetrically 



methylated heteroduplex DNA. 
C N.D., Not determined. 
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Heteroduplex Plasmid DNA Repair In Vitro 

A cell-free system from E. coli has been developed 
that catalyzes the repair of symmetrically methylated 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA. Two principal methods 
have been developed to measure the repair of purified 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA in vitro: (1) monitoring the 
conversion of restriction-resistant heteroduplex DNA 
to restriction-sensitive homoduplex DNA by gel elec- 
trophoresis and (2) quantitation of the independent re- 
pair reaction by measuring the production of plasmid 
DNA molecules that give rise to Tc r colonies following 
transformation of incubated heteroduplex DNA into a 
recF acceptor strain. A combination of several meth- 
ods is the most definitive measure of heteroduplex 
DNA repair. 

The repair of heteroduplex DNA to homoduplex 
DNA produces four characteristic parental fragments 
following digestion of the product DNA with Xhol and 
Pstl (3.58 kb and 0.78 kb from the pRDK35 parent; 
2.95 kb and 1.41 kb from the pRDK37 parent). Diges- 
tion with Pstl provided a control to demonstrate that 
the plasmid DNA could be digested with a restriction 
endonuclease after incubation in the cell-free system 
Figure 2 illustrates - the reaction requirements for het- 

' eroduplex DNA repair in vitro using the gel electro- 
phoresis assay system. The reaction required rATP and 
dNTPs, in addition to Mg+ + (data not shown). The 
repair of heteroduplex DNA did not require rGTP, 
rCTP, rUTP, NAD, spermidine, or Ca + + . We have 
used dialyzed ammonium sulfate fractions in these ex- 
periments; however, these protein fractions may con- 
tain some residual nucleotides or cofactors that could . 
substitute for the added cofactors. Thus, the reaction 

Teqtito^ 

preliminary until a more purified system is examined. 
Depending on the amount and type of extract used, we 
have found that 30-50% of the heteroduplex substrate 




Figure 2. Reaction requirements for heteroduplex DNA re- 
pair in vitro. Incubation performed as described in methods 
section. (Lane A) Complete reaction mix, no incubation; (lane 

} C ?u mP Jx!™ aCti0n mix; (Iane °> minus rATp ; Oanei?) mi- 
nus the dNTPs; (lane E) minus rGTP, rCTP, rUTP; (lane F\ 
minus NAD; (lane G) minus spermidine; (lane H) minus cal- 
cium chloride. 



is repaired in vitro. It appears that our extracts are less 
efficient at the repair of symmetrically methylated het- 
eroduplex DNA than the methyl-directed repair system 
reported by Liu et al. (1983) and may reflect the back- 
ground of methyl-independent repair observed by these 
workers. 

Incubation of heteroduplex DNA in the cell-free sys- 
tem followed by transformation into AB1 157 recF143 
increased the number of Tc r transformants obtained by 
approximately 10-fold (Table 3). Reactions with ex- 
tracts prepared from a strain containing the recF143 
mutation yielded a lower proportion of Tc r transform- 
ants and is consistent 'with the results of experiments 
performed in vivo. There was no effect on the number 
of Tc r transformants when the heteroduplex DNA sub- 
strate was incubated with an extract prepared from E. 
coli cells containing a mutS mutation. These results 
imply that there is a component of heteroduplex DNA 
repair in vitro that leads to independent repair of mis- 
match sites and is dependent on a functional recFgenz 
product. We have verified the independent repair of 
mismatch sites by excising the 3.58-kb fragment pro- 
duced in vitro and digesting it with Sail. This analysis 
demonstrated that a fraction of DNA molecules was 
resistant to digestion by San (data not shown). Sensi- 
tivity to Sail indicates that the (Saft-/Xhol+) hetero- 
duplex site has been corepaired to homoduplex during 
the repair to Xhol* of the pRDK35 (Xho\*/Clal') 
heteroduplex site whereas resistance to digestion by 
both Xhol and Sail indicates that the pRDK37 (£a/I-/ 
Xhol + ) site was not repaired (note that Xhol sensitiv- 
ity is used to isolate the 3.58-kb fragment). These re- 
sults are consistent with both independent repair and 

- co-repaiF-reactions-Qceurring in vitro : 

The observation that the mutS mutation had no ef- 
fect on independent repair events in vitro (Table 3) is 
consistent with results obtained in vivo. However, the 
mutS mutation was shown to reduce repair when as- 
sayed by gel electrophoresis (Fig. 3) suggesting a role 
in the co-repair reaction in vitro. 

The repair of symmetrically methylated heterodu- 
plex DNA in vitro was shown to be independent of the 
recA and uvrD gene products (Fig. 3). The independ- 
ence of mismatch nucleotide repair on recA function is 
consistent with observations in vivo. The independ r 
ence of mismatch nucleotide repair in vitro on uvrD 
may reflect the fact that there are several helicase ac- 
tivities in E. coli that might substitute for uvrD (heli- 
case II) activity (Maples and Kushner 1982). Hetero- 



Table 3. Frequency of Tetracycline Resistance * 
Generated in Vitro 





Extract 


Percent Tet + a 




Unincubated 


0.019 




Wild type 


0.12 




recF143 


0.03 




mutS201 :Tn5 


0.19 



a Percent Tet + , number of Tet + colonies/total number of trans- 
formants, following transformacion of the product DNA into 
JC9239 recFJ43 strain. 
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Figure 3. Genetic requirements for heteroduplex DNA repair 
in vitro. Reactions were performed according to described 
methods. (Lane A) 335 fig of wild-type extract; (lane B) 295 
iig of recA301 extract; (lane C) 425 fig of recF143 extract; 
(lane D) 255 fig of recJ77 extract; (lane £) 325 /ig of 
extract; (lane 342 jig of uvrD 260 extract; Gane G) 338 fig 
of mutS20I extract; Cane 213 /tg of recF143 extract and 
169 /ig of mutS201 extract. 
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Figure 4. Genetic requirements for the /*c/-induced nu- 
clease- Repair reactions in vitro were performed according to 
the described methods and using 300 /tg of totai protein. (Lane 
A) recF143; (lane B) recJ153; (lane Q recFJ43 recJ284; (lane 
D) recB21 recC22 sbcB23; (lane E) recB21 recC22 sbc- 
B23 recJ284; (lane./) recF143 + recJ153. 



duplex DNA repair in vitro was shown to be dependent 
on the recF and mutS genes, confirming results ob- 
tained in vivo. When recF and mutS extracts were 
mixed, the ability of these extracts to carry out the re- 
pair reaction in vitro was not restored. Repair activity 
is present in vitro when either mutS or recF extracts 
are mixed with a wild-type extract (data not shown), 
eliminating the possibility that the recF or mutS ex- 
tracts contain inhibitors of repair activity. These re^ 
■.sujts suggest that the effect of mutS and recF mute- 
tions in vitro may be more complex than can be 
explained by the simple absence of only one protein in 
each mutant strain. The two recJ strains tested re- 
sulted in complete loss (apparent degradation) of the 
heteroduplex DNA (Fig. 3). This result suggested that 
there might be a potent nuclease present in recJ 
extracts. 

mr/-Induced Nuclease 

Strains containing a mutation in the recF or recJ 
genes have been shown to be deficient in conjugation- 
mediated recombination in a recB recC sbcB back- 
ground and deficient in plasmid recombination and the 
independent repair of heteroduplex plasmid DNA when 
present as single mutations in an otherwise wild-type 
background. Unlike the recF single mutation, the recJ 
single mutation has no known phenotype (Lovett and 
Clark 1984). On the basis of experiments shown in 
Figure 3, we investigated heteroduplex DNA repair ac- 
tivity and the apparent loss of DNA in several recJ 
strain derivatives. Figure 4 shows that the extracts pre- 
pared from recF recJ and recB recC sbcB recJ strains 
did not degrade heteroduplex plasmid DNA. In addi- 
tion, the recB recC sbcB recJ strain was shown to be 
proficient in the repair reaction, suggesting a complex 



relationship between DNA repair and nuclease activ- 
ity. The mixing of extracts from a recF(sce Fig. 4) or 
recB recC sbcB strain (data not shown) with the recJ 
extract had no effect on DNA degradation, suggesting 
that the effect of these mutations is not directly 
inhibitory. 

The loss of DNA does not necessarily imply degra- 
dation. To address directly the question of degrada- 
tion, we determined that recJ extracts will digest any 
..^pukLdujIexJpN 
5 illustrates the conversion of circular supercoiled 
[ 3 H]pBR322 to TCA-material following incubation 
with extracts prepared from wild-type and mutant 
strains of E. coli. The specific activity of the recJ-in- 
duced "nuclease" is shown to increase approximately 
10-fold when a constant amount of a recF recJ extract 
is included in the reaction. This result implies that the 
recF recJ extract can supply a portion of the "nu- 
clease" activity or a stimulating factor and suggests that 
degradation is a multistep process. 

The ra?/-induced "nuclease" activity was found to 
be decreased substantially if rATP was left out of the 
reaction mix (data not shown). The dependence of the 
/<?c/-induced nuclease activity on rATP suggests the 
direct participation of exonuclease V (recB recC gene 
product), since it is the only known rATP-dependent 
exonuclease activity in E. coli (Gold-mark and Linn 
1972). Alternatively, the recJ mutation mijght induce a 
novel rATP-independent endonuclease or exonuclease 
or the reaction might require some other rATP-de- 
pendent protein. A model for DNA degradation in- 
volving an endonuclease or gapping activity not pres- 
ent in recF recJ extracts and exonuclease V activity, 
which is not present in recB recC sbcB recJ, is not 
plausible since a recF recJ extract was unable to com- 
plement a recB recCsbcB recJ extract (see Fig. 5). This 
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experiment suggests that the induced degradation of 
circular DNA by recJ mutations may be the result of a 
complex regulatory process. 



DISCUSSION 

We^Jb^_ preset 

methylated heteroduplex DNA is efficiently repaired 
to homoduplex DNA both in vivo and in vitro. The 
process(es) of repair are independent of recA function, 
consistent with a role for RecA protein that is prior to 
heteroduplex repair (Radding 1978). The most effi- 
cient pathway for repair results in the co-repair of het- 
eroduplex sites that are separated by up to 1243 bp, 
suggesting excision-resynthesis tracts that cover sev- 
eral thousand nucleotides (Fishel and Kolodner 1983). 
The repair of symmetrically methylated heteroduplex 
DNA requires the mutS gene product originally iden- 
tified as a component of the cfawi-instructed repair 
pathway. Overlap of the methylation-independent 
pathway of repair with the ctam-instructed pathway 
(see Pang et al.; Lu et a!.; both this volume) insures 
repair of heteroduplex DNA even if a methylation 
asymmetry does not exist near the mismatch. The dam- 
instructed pathway has been shown to be more effi- 
cient than the methylation-independent pathway, 
which is likely to promote increased replication fidel- 
ity, unless there is no methylation asymmetry, in which 
case repair may be mutagenic. 

Independent repair was shown to require the recF 
gene product both in vivo and in vitro. In addition, 
recFhas been shown to reduce plasmid recombination 
in vivo. The results of Doherty et al. (1983) suggest 



that the function of recF is more complex than a sin- 
gular role in the resolution of heteroduplex DNA be- 
cause most plasmid recombination events involved co- 
repair rather than independent repair. One possible 
rectification of the role of recF would suggest that the 
independent repair of mismatched nucleotides is a sec- 
ondary activity. A more general role for recF in the 

RccE.pathw.ay--wouId^be-to~ereate*a«-recorabinogenic-- 

structure from circular, supercoiled, duplex DNA such 
as a gap or displaced DNA strand. Such an activity 
could be involved in repair of a mismatch site and thus 
account for a low frequency of independent repair 
events. Since our experiments have shown that core- 
pair of mismatched nucleotides is the most frequent 
repair event, wild-type recombinants observed follow- 
ing heteroallelic crosses are probably the result of sin- 
gle-marker heteroduplex followed by co-repair or rep- 
lication as proposed by Doherty et al. (1983). 

We have identified a "nuclease" activity present in 
recJ single mutant strains that digests circular duplex 
DNA. The rATP-dependent exonuclease V. appears to 
be at least partially responsible for this activity, which 
is absent in both recF recJ and recB recC sbcB recJ 
strains. The recJ mutation has been shown to be in- 
volved in the RecF pathway during genetic recombi- 
nation and in independent repair of heteroduplex 
DNA. It is possible that the degradation of circular 
duplex DNA, reduced genetic recombination, and re- 
duced heteroduplex repair activity in recJ strains are 
related. An extension of the role of recJ discussed 
above proposes that the recJ protein protects or plays 
a positive regulatory role in the protection of interme- 
diates, produced during mismatch repair or during 
recF-mediated recombination, from degradation by 
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exonuclease V or other enzymes. It is, however, inter- 
esting to note that the rec/-induced "nuclease" activity 
cannot apparently be reconstituted from two extracts 
that have lost this activity as a result of the introduc- 
tion of different secondary mutations. These experi- 
ments point to the complexity of recombination and 
repair processes and define the need for further bio- 
chemical and genetic analysis of the proteins involved. 
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DNA Mismatch Repair Detected in Human Cell Extracts 
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A system to study mismatch repair in vitro in HeLa cell extracts was developed. Preformed heteroduplex 
plasmid DNA containing two single base pair mismatches within the SupF gene of Escherichia coli was used as 
a substrate in a mismatch repair assay. Repair of one or both of the mismatches to the wild-type sequence was 
measured by transformation of a lac{ Am) E. coli strain in which the presence of an active supF gene could be 
scored. The E. coli strain used was constructed to carry mutations in genes associated with mismatch repair 
and recombination (mutH, mutU, and recA) so that the processing of the heteroduplex DNA by the bacterium 
was minimal. Extract reactions were carried out by the incubation of the heteroduplex plasmid DNA in the 
HeLa cell extracts to which ATP, creatine phosphate, creatine kinase, deoxynucleotides, and a magnesium- 
containing buffer were added. Under these conditions about 1% of the mismatches were repaired. In the 
absence of added energy sources or deoxynucleotides, the activity in the extracts was significantly reduced. The 
addition of either aphidicolin or dideoxynucleotides reduced the mismatch repair activity, but only aphidicolin 
was effective in blocking DNA polymerization in the extracts. It is concluded that mismatch repair in these 
extracts is an energy-requiring process that is dependent on an adequate deoxynucleotide concentration. The 
results also indicate that the process is associated with some type of DNA polymerization, but the different 
effects of aphidicolin and dideoxynucleotides suggest that the mismatch repair activity in the extracts cannot 
simply be accounted for by random nick-translation activity alone. 



The repair of base pair mismatches in the DNA of an 
organism plays an important role in reducing the frequency 
of mutations and in preserving the genetic integrity of the 
organism. Mismatches can occur in several ways. Recombi- 
nation events can generate heteroduplex regions in DNA, 
and the process of gene conversion is thought to involve 
heteroduplex structures as intermediates. In DNA replica- 
tion errors can occur which produce mismatched bases that 
must be corrected to avoid a high rate of spontaneous 
mutagenesis. 

In Escherichia coli DNA mismatch repair has been studied 
extensively. Transfection experiments with heteroduplex 
bacteriophage DNA (for a review, see reference 11) have 
demonstrated that E. coli has an efficient system for mis- 
match repair. The power of procaryotic genetic analysis has 
allowed identification of mutants that are deficient in various 
aspects of the repair process, and this has led to an under- 
standing of some of the mechanisms that are involved. The 
products of the mutH, mutL, mutS, and mutU loci all seem 
to play a role in mismatch repair. Mutations at these loci 
produce strains that undergo a high rate of .spontaneous 
mutagenesis because they cannot repair DNA mismatches 
effectively (11). Experiments involving the transfection of £. 
coli with hemimethylated X DNA coupled with the identifi- 
cation of mutants with altered function in the methylase 
encoded by the dam gene have led to a model of methyl- 
directed strand selection in E. coli mismatch repair (5, 8, 14, 
17). The subsequent development of a system to detect 
mismatch repair in cell extracts of E. coli has greatly 
facilitated the study of the enzymology of this process (12). 

In contrast, much less is known about the mechanisms of 
heteroduplex repair in mammalian cells. Microinjection ex- 
periments have demonstrated that mouse cells can efficiently 
correct mismatched bases in exogenously prepared 
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heteroduplex DNA (4). Studies involving the transfection of 
monkey cells with hemimethylated simian virus 40 (SV40) 
DNA have suggested that strand selection in mismatch 
repair in these cells may be influenced by methylation 
patterns (7). 

Extension of these findings by the sort of genetic analysis 
used with E. coli, however, is hampered by the difficulty of 
genetic manipulation of mammalian cells. As another ap- 
proach, we sought to develop an assay to detect DNA 
mismatch repair in cell extracts of mammalian cells as a way 
to study the mechanisms of repair directly in vitro. Such an 
approach to the study of other aspects of mammalian DNA 
and RNA metabolism has already been described in several 
studies (2, 9, 10, 13, 23). We report here our work with 
extracts from HeLa cells in which we were able to detect 
repair of DNA mismatches in specifically constructed sub- 
strate heteroduplex DNA. Results of preliminary experi- 
ments indicate that this activity is dependent on ATP, 
deoxynucleotides, and DNA polymerization. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Cells. HeLa cells were obtained from P. Ghosh, Yale 
University (New Haven, Conn.). The construction of E. coli 
SY204 lacZ125(Am) trp-49, hsdR2::TnW has been described 
previously (20). E. coli EG826 lacZ125(Am) trp-49 
hsdR2::Tx\W ssb-i malEiiTnW was made by Efim Golub by 
PI transduction of the ssb-1 mutation (15) into SY204. SY208 
lacZ125(Am) hsdR2::TnW mutH3 mutU4 strA143 was con- 
structed from E. coli KL874 F" hisF8l8 leu3 lacZ498 y 
rpsL143 mutH3 mutU4 by first introducing a deletion span- 
ning the lac and pro loci by conjugation and then introducing 
the lacZl25( Am) mutation by a second conjugation, fol- 
lowed by introduction of the host restriction mutation hsdR2 
by PI transduction with Tn/0 tetracycline resistance. SY209 
was constructed by PI transduction of the recA56 mutation 
from E. coli MC16 argH trpA36 srl-300::Tr\I0 recA56 into 
SY208 by contransduction of Tn/0 as a screen after first 
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curing SY208 of tetracycline resistance. SY302 was con- 
structed by PI transduction of the recA56 mutation, again 
from E. coli MC136, into SY204 by cotransduction of Tn/0 
as a screen after first curing S Y204 of tetracycline resistance. 

Plasmids. Plasmid p3AC was constructed as described 
previously (20). Plasmids p3AC-4 and p3AC-8 differ from 
p3AC only in that they bear single point mutations in the 
amber suppressor tyrosine tRNA gene of E. coli, supF (1), 
rendering this gene nonfunctional. Plasmids p3AC-4 and 
p3AC-8 were isolated in the course of a study of mutagenesis 
described previously (20). The supF genes in these plasmids 
were sequenced directly from the plasmid DNA by the 
method of Sanger et al. (19) with a pBR322 EcoRl site primer 
(New England Biolabs, Inc., Beverly, Mass.). 

Heteroduplex preparation. For the preparation of 
heteroduplex molecules from p3AC-4 and p3AC-8, 25 u,g of 
p3AC-4 linearized at the Seal site and p3AC-8 linearized at 
the BamUl site were mixed in a total volume of 1 ml of water 
to which 110 jjl! of 1 N NaOH was added. After 30 min at 
room temperature, 110 u.1 of 1 M NaH 2 P0 4 and 1,280 u.1 of 
deionized formamide were added. The solution was incu- 
bated overnight at 37°C, followed by overnight dialysis 
against 10 mM Tris and 1 mM EDTA (pH 8). The DNA in the 
sample was concentrated by ethanol precipitation and exam- 
ined by agarose gel electrophoresis for successful generation 
of the nicked circular duplexes representing heteroduplex 
molecules, prior to use in the experiments described below. 

Transformations. Bacterial transformations were done by 
the method of Hanahan (6). Bacteria transformed to ampicil- 
lin resistance were screened for p-galactosidase activity by 
growth in the presence of the chromogenic indicator, 5- 
bromo-4-chloro-3-indolyI p-D-galactopyranoside (X-gal) at 
50 M-g/ml and isopropyl p-D-thiogalactopyranoside at 20 
u,g/ml. 

HeLa ceil extracts. Suspension cultures of HeLa cells were 
grown in RPMI 1640 medium (GIBCO Laboratories, Grand 
Island, N.Y.) supplemented with 10% fetal calf serum. 
Whole cell extracts, from 2 to 3 liters of culture containing 
4.5 x 10 5 to 5 x 10 3 cells per ml, were prepared essentially 
as described by Manley et al. (13) with some minor modifi- 
cations. Cellular material precipitated by 60% ammonium 
sulfate was collected and suspended in the prescribed vol- 
ume of a buffer containing 50 mM Tris (pH 7.9), 6 mM 
MgCl 2 , 0.2 mM EDTA, 40 mM (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 , 15% glycerol, 
and 1 mM dithiothreitol. This solution was dialyzed for 15 h 
at 4°C against two 500-ml volumes of 20 mM HEPES 
(N-2-hydroxyethylpiperazine-yV'-2-ethanesulfonic acid; pH 
7.9), 100 mM KCI, 12.5 mM MgCI 2 , 0.1 mM EDTA, 17% 
glycerol, and 1 mM dithiothreitol. Precipitated material was 
removed by centrifugation (10 min at 12,000 x g at 4°C), and 
the resulting supernatant was quick frozen in fractions and 
stored at -80°C. Protein concentrations of the extracts were 
10 to 12 mg/ml. These extracts were also used for in vitro 
transcription reactions and were found to be active in this 
assay, producing predicted, specific, template-dependent 
products. 

Reaction conditions. Reactions were carried out at 37°C for 
2 h in a total volume of 25 u.1 containing 15 u,l of extract (150 
to 180 p.g of protein), between 100 and 500 ng of DNA in 5 u.1 
of water, and 5 uJ of the appropriate buffer. The final 
concentrations of components in the complete reaction were 
12 mM HEPES (pH 7.9); 60 mM NaCI; 60 mM KCI; 7.5 mM 
MgCl 2 ; 3 mM MgS0 4 ; 0.1 mM each of dGTP, dATP, dTTP, 
and dCTP; 0.9 mM ATP; 10 mM creatine phosphate; 10 p-g 
of creatine kinase per ml; 0.2 mM dithiothreitol; and 10% 
glycerol. Reactions were terminated by the addition of 125 uJ 



supF 




FIG. 1. Structure of the plasmid p3AC. This plasmid contains a 
total of 6,128 base pairs. It was constructed by ligation of a 
200-base-pair EcoRl fragment containing the supF gene from the 
plasmid ttVX into the unique EcoRl site of the plasmid pBR322. In 
addition, the 622-base-pair Haell B fragment of pBR322 was de- 
leted, and a fragment containing the BamHl to HpaW early region of 
SV40 (2,187 base pairs) was inserted at the Clal site which is present 
in pBR322. 

of 10 mM Tris (pH 8)-5 mM EDTA-0.1% sodium dodecyl 
sulfate-200 u.g of proteinase K per ml. After 1 h at 37°C, 
protein was extracted from the samples with phenol- 
chloroform, and the DNA was precipitated with ethanol, 
redissolved, and used for bacterial transformations. 

DNA polymerase assays. Extract reactions were carried 
out as described above, except that unlabeled dCTP was 
omitted and [a- 32 P]dCTP was added to all reactions at a 
concentration of 20 u.M and a specific activity of 3,000 
Ci/mmol. The buffer was adjusted according to the desired 
experimental conditions. Just prior to the phenol extraction 
step, fractions of each sample either were spotted onto filter 
disks for measurement of radioactivity incorporated into 
trichloroacetic acid-insoluble material or were subjected to 
agarose gel electrophoresis and autoradiography. 

RESULTS 

Experimental design. The study of mismatch repair in 
mammalian cell extracts depends on a method of detecting 
and measuring such repair. We chose to develop a biological 
assay that would exploit the power of E. coli genetics. This 
entailed the generation of mutations in a gene which has a 
discernible phenotype in £. coli and the use of mutant genes 
to prepare heteroduplex DNA. This heteroduplex DNA was 
incubated in mammalian cell extracts, and the DNA was 
recovered from the extracts and used to transform a suitable 
strain of E. coli. Analysis of the phenotypes of the trans- 
formed E. coli allowed detection of heteroduplex repair. A 
crucial aspect of this assay was the construction of a strain of 
E. coli which was deficient in the metabolism of the 
heteroduplex DNA. This was needed so that the processing 
of the heteroduplex DNA could be attributed to reactions 
that occurred in the mammalian cell extracts rather than to in 
vivo repair in the bacterial cells. 

Heteroduplex preparations. As a basis for the heteroduplex 
assay, we used the plasmid p3AC (Fig. 1). This plasmid 
contains the pBR322 origin of replication and the ampicillin 
resistance gene, along with the simian virus 40 (SV40) 
replication origin and T-antigen gene. It also contains the 
supF gene, which is an amber suppressor, tyrosine tRNA 
gene of E. coli. When a plasmid bearing a functional supF 
gene is introduced into an E. coli strain that has an amber 
nonsense mutation in the p-galactosidase gene and the 
resulting bacterial colonies are grown in the presence of the 
chromogenic p-galactosidase indicator X-gal, the colonies 
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FIG. 2. Preparation of heteroduplex plasmid DNA. Plasmids 
p3AC-4 and p3AC-8, each bearing a single mutation in the supF gene 
as indicated by the open and closed boxes, were linearized with Seal 
and BamHI, respectively. The linearized plasmids were mixed, 
denatured, and renatured. In this process, circular molecules are 
formed which represent heteroduplexes containing two single base 
pair mismatches in the supF gene. 

are blue. When the supF gene is absent or is nonfunctional, 
the colonies that are formed are white. We isolated deriva- 
tives of the plasmid p3AC in which single point mutations 
were introduced into the supF gene, eliminating its suppres- 
sor activity. The sequences of the mutant supF genes were 
determined, and two plasmids with mutant supF genes were 
chosen for this study. The mutation contained in the supF 
gene in plasmid p3AC-4 is a T to C transition, while that in 
p3AC-8 is a C to T transition at a site in the gene that is 61 
base pairs away. 

From p3AC-4 and p3AC-8 heteroduplex molecules each 
containing two single base pair mismatches within the supF 
gene were constructed. The scheme for construction of the 
heteroduplexes is shown in Fig. 2. The circular plasmids 
were separately converted to linear molecules by digestion 
with different restriction enzymes which cut each plasmid 
only at one site. The linear molecules were mixed, dena- 
tured, and allowed to renature. In the renaturation step, 
some strands from p3AC-4 annealed to strands from 
p3AC-8, because they were homologous except for 2 of 
about 6,200 base pairs. Because the plasmids were linearized 
at different sites, annealing between strands from the dif- 
ferent plasmids yields linear molecules with large, comple- 
mentary, single-stranded overhangs. These single-stranded 
regions can anneal among themselves, combining either with 
the complementary single strand on the same molecule or 
with one from another molecule, yielding nicked circular 
molecules or multimers, respectively. In contrast, reanneal- 
ing of strands from the same plasmid regenerates the original 
linear molecules. 

The results of the hetroduplex preparation from p3AC-4 
and p3AC-8 are illustrated in Fig. 3, which shows an analysis 
by agarose gel electrophoresis of the steps in this process. 
Lanes 1 and 2 show the uncut plasmids, while the plasmids 
digested with their respective restriction enzymes are shown 
in lanes 3 and 4. As a control p3AC-8 was linearized with 



FIG. 3. Analysis by agarose gel electrophoresis of the prepara- 
tion of heteroduplex plasmid DNA. M, X-/YmdIII size markers; lane 
1, p3AC-4; lane 2, p3AC-8; lane 3, p3AC-4-5cal; lane 4, p3AC- 
&-BamH\\ lane 5, p3AC-8-£amHI denatured and renatured by itself; 
lane 6, p3AC-4-5coI and p3AC-8-flamHI mixed, denatured, and 
renatured, as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

BamHl, denatured, and allowed to renature by itself in the 
absence of p3AC-4 (lane 5). The results of the heteroduplex 
preparation, in which the two linearized plasmids were 
denatured and renatured together, is presented in lane 6. The 
new band of reduced mobility (relative to the linear mole- 
cules) in lane 6 represents the nicked, circular heteroduplex 
molecules. The nicked, circular molecules are similar to 
plasmid p3AC, except for the presence of two single base 
pair mismatches within the supF gene. Because these mol- 
ecules are formed by the combination of either of the two 
strands in p3AC-4 with its complement in p3AC-8, there are 
two possible heteroduplex molecules (Fig. 4), each with two 
mismatches, that are presumably formed in equal amounts. 
In either case note that both strands bear a base change that 
inactivates the supF gene. Semiconservative replication of 
the unrepaired heteroduplexes would yield the original mu- 
tant plasmids with defective supF genes. In the absence of 
postreplicative recombination, it is only by repair of one or 
both strands to the normal base prior to replication that a 
functional supF gene can be generated. 

E. coli strains. Our experimental goal was to use 
hetroduplex DNA bearing mismatches in the supF gene as a 
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FIG. 4. Partial sequence of the heteroduplex plasmids made 
from p3AC-4 (designated 4) and p3AC-8 (designated 8) showing the 
base pair mismatches. The nucleotides indicated by the squares 
represent mutations from the wild-type supF sequence. The two 
mismatches within each molecule are separated by 61 base pairs. 
The strands in the heteroduplexes originating from either p3AC-4 or 
p3AC-8 are indicated. 
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TABLE 1. Phenotypes of colonies formed by transformation of 
E. coli mutants with heteroduplex plasmid DNA 



TABLE 2. Mismatch repair and DNA polymerase activity in 
HeLa cell extracts 



E. coli 
strain 


Relevant genotype 


No. blue 


Total 


% blue 


SY204 


Wild type 


166 


8,350 


2.00 


EG826 


ssb-1 


17 


1,970 


0.86 


SY302 


recA56 


24 


2,661 


0.90 


SY208 


mutH3 mutU4 


118 


5,730 


2.06 


SY209 


mutH3 mutU4 recA56 


37 


22,235 


0.17 



substrate for assaying mismatch repair in mammalian cell 
extracts. The repair of one or both of the mismatches in the 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA could be detected by using the 
DNA, after incubation in the extracts, to transform an E. coli 
strain bearing an amber mutation in the p-galactosidase gene 
to ampicillin resistance in the presence of X-gal. The appear- 
ance of blue colonies would indicate a newly generated 
functional supF gene. E. coli, however, is able to repair 
mismatches in DNA. In addition, replication of unrepaired 
heteroduplex molecules followed by recombination between 
the resulting mutant plasmids could generate plasmids with 
functional supF genes. Hence, transformation of E. coli with 
heteroduplex DNA in the absence of prior incubation with 
cell extracts could yield a significant proportion of blue 
colonies because of metabolism within the bacteria. Because 
mismatch repair and recombination in E. coli are efficient 
processes, the effect of a mammalian cell extract on the 
heteroduplex DNA might be too small to detect above the 
background in the assay from bacterial processing of the 
heteroduplex. 

To circumvent the background problem, we constructed 
several E. coli strains with mutations in some of the genes 
that are thought to play a role in mismatch repair, recombi- 
nation, or both. It was necessary that all strains also contain 
amber mutations in the p-galactosidase gene to be useful in 
the assay for supF activity. These strains were transformed 
to ampicillin resistance with heteroduplex DNA, and the 
number of blue colonies as a percentage of the total in each 
case was determined. Table 1 gives the results of this 
experiment, along with the relevant genotypes of the strains 
studied. A mutation in the gene for the single-stranded 
binding protein of E. coli, as in EG826, has a measurable 
effect on the metabolism of heteroduplex plasmids in E. coli. 
A similar effect was seen as a consequence of a mutation in 
the recA gene, as in SY302. In contrast, the presence of 
mutations in both the mutH and mutU genes, as in SY208, 
has no detectable effect on the outcome of this assay relative 
to the outcome in the wild type. The presence of an 
additional mutation in the recA gene along with mutations in 
the mutH and mutU genes, as in SY209, however, reduces 
the percentage of blue colonies that are produced by a factor 
of 12 relative to both the wild type and the mutH mutU 
double mutant and by a factor of about 5 relative to the 
recA-deficient strain. 

These results suggest that the recA protein has a signifi- 
cant role in the processing of heteroduplex plasmid DNA, 
probably in postreplicative recombination, but perhaps also 
in the mismatch repair process itself. The mutH and mutU 
gene products also play a role in the processing of the 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA, leading to the generation of 
functional supF genes, but in this assay their role is manifest 
only in the presence of a mutation in the recA gene. It should 
be noted that this heteroduplex DNA is derived from plas- 
mids grown in £. coli SY204, which is a wild type with 
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Extract reaction conditions 



Phenotype 
distribution of 
SY209 colonies- 



No. 
blue 



Total 



blue 



DNA 
polymerase 
(% max 
% [a-"P]dCTP 
max 6 incorporation 
in DNA 
polymerase') 



Complete 


186 


15,639 


1.19 


100 


100 


Without ATP, creatine 


13 


3,124 


0.42 


25 


3 


kinase, and creatine 












phosphate 












Without deoxynucleotides 


11 


3,158 


0.35 


18 


63 


With aphidicolin 


16 


4,805 


0.33 


16 


2 


With dideoxynucleotides 


43 


9,771 


0.44 


26 


103 


With dideoxynucleotides 


9 


2,988 


0.3 


13 


NT* 


and without 












deoxynucleotides 












With dideoxynucleotides 


8 


3,950 


0.2 


3 


NT 


and aphidicolin and 












without 












deoxynucleotides 












No extract 


37 


22,235 


0.17 


0 


NT 



a E. coli SY209 was transformed with heteroduplex DNA to yield ampicil- 
lin-resistant colonies of the given phenotype. 

* Calculated by taking the percentage of blue colonies produced in each 
case, subtracting the percentage of blue colonies produced when no extract 
was used, and then normalizing to the value for the complete reaction. 

f Calculated by subtracting the background counts and normalizing to the 
value for the complete reaction; 100% is equivalent to 24,034 cpm. 

* NT, Not tested. 



respect to the E. coli DNA methylation systems. Hence, the 
heteroduplex DNA is fully methylated (according to the E. 
coli pattern) on both strands. Because the mismatch repair 
system in E. coli that is related to the mutH and mutU genes 
is normally guided by differences in the methylation patterns 
on the strands of a heteroduplex, as in newly synthesized, 
hemimethylated DNA, the limited effect of the mutH and 
mutU mutations in this assay might be related to the fact that 
the heteroduplex DNA is fully methylated. Nonetheless, 
SY209, because it produces few blue colonies on transfor- 
mation with heteroduplex DNA, proved useful as a host for 
a biological assay of mismatch repair in mammalian cell 
extracts. 

Activity in HeLa cell extracts. Heteroduplex DNA was 
added to cell extracts from HeLa cells that were prepared as 
described above. The incubation of the DNA in the extracts 
was carried out either under the conditions of the complete 
reaction as described above or with various experimental 
modifications. These modifications included the following: 
(i) no added ATP, creatine phosphate, or creatine kinase; (ii) 
no added deoxynucleotides; (iii) the addition of aphidicolin 
at 120 ixM; (iv) the addition of dideoxynucleotides as fol- 
lows: dideoxyguanosine triphosphate at 40 jjlM, dideoxy- 
adenosine triphosphate at 40 p.M, dideoxythymidine triphos- 
phate at 80 U.M, and dideoxycytidine triphosphate at 20 u,M; 
(v) the addition of dideoxynucleotides at the concentrations 
given above in the absence of added deoxynucleotides; (vi) 
the addition of aphidicolin and dideoxynucleotides in the 
concentrations given above but without added deoxynucleo- 
tides; (vii) no incubation of the heteroduplex in the extract. 
The DNA was recovered from the extracts and used to 
transform SY209 to ampicillin resistance in the presence of 
X-gal, and the percentage of blue colonies was determined. 
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The results of these experiments are presented in Table 2. 
Preincubation of the heteroduplex in the complete extract 
prior to transformation of SY209 resulted in 1.19% blue 
colonies, whereas direct transformation of SY209 with the 
untreated heteroduplex yielded only 0.17% blue colonies. 
This sevenfold increase above the background value was 
statistically significant (P < 0.001), and it indicates that these 
extracts metabolize the heteroduplex DNA in some way. In 
the absence of exogenously added energy sources, the 
activity of the extracts above that of the background was 
reduced by about 75%. A similar effect was seen in the 
absence of added nucleotides, resulting in a reduction of 
extract activity by a factor of five. In the presence of 
aphidicolin or dideoxynucleotides, the activity of the ex- 
tracts was again significantly reduced, by about 85 and 75%, 
respectively. When dideoxynucleotides were added in the 
absence of added deoxynucleotides, there was even less 
detectable activity, and when aphidicolin was also added 
with dideoxynucleotides in the absence of added deoxy- 
nucleotides, there was little if any effect above that of the 
background. 

These results indicate that the process being measured in 
the extracts is energy dependent, is enhanced by the addition 
of deoxynucleotides, and is sensitive to aphidicolin and 
dideoxynucleotides, which are agents known to inhibit DNA 
polymerases (3, 16, 21, 22). Taken together, these results 
suggest that at least one aspect of the activity in the extracts 
involves DNA polymerization. To investigate this correla- 
tion further, extract reactions were set up under the same set 
of conditions as described above except that no unlabeled 
dCTP was added to any of the reactions but, instead, all 
reactions (including the reaction without deoxynucleotides) 
received [a- 32 P]dCTP at a concentration of 20 u,M (specific 
activity, 3,000 Ci/mmol). The proportion of radioactivity 
incorporated into trichloroacetic acid-insoluble material was 
determined in each case as one measure of DNA polymer- 
ization. This incorporation was compared with that found in 
the complete reaction, and in Table 2 the relative incorpo- 
ration under each of the given conditions tested is expressed 
as a percentage of that in the complete reaction. There was 
little or no correlation between the effect of a given reaction 
modification on the mismatch repair assay as compared with 
the assay for dCTP incorporation, especially in the case of 
the addition of dideoxynucleotides alone (Table 2). 

DNA recovered from the extract reactions carried out in 
the presence of [a- 32 P]dCTP was analyzed by agarose gel 
electrophoresis and autoradiography. The results (data not 
shown) were consistent with the measurements of trichloro- 
acetic acid-insoluble counts and demonstrated that the only 
labeled high-molecular-weight DNA species were those cor- 
responding to the input DNA. No complex, reduced mobility 
forms that might indicate ongoing DNA replication were 
present, and no discrete degradation products were noted. 

Recombination in HeLa cell extracts. An investigation of 
the activity of the HeLa cell extracts with regard to recom- 
bination was done as a control for the mismatch repair assay. 
These experiments are similar in design to those of 
Kucherlapati et al. (9) and are similar in concept to those of 
Darby and Blattner (2). Instead of forming heteroduplex 
molecules from p3AC-4 and p3AC-8, the two plasmids were 
both added directly to the extracts in either the circular or 
linear form. The DNA recovered after incubation in the 
extracts was used to transform SY209, as described above, 
and the percentage of blue colonies that was produced, 
which is indicative of the formation of a functional supF 
gene, was determined in each case (Table 3). No blue 



TABLE 3. Recombination in HeLa cell extracts 



Phcnotype distribution of SY209 



DNA substrate" 


Extract* 


No. blue 


colonies 0 
Total 


% blue 


4 and 8 


+ 


0 


39,800 


0 


4 and 8 




0 


50,000 


0 


4 and 8, BamHl 




16 


36,200 


0.044 


4 and 8, BamHl 




4 


64,000 


0.006 


4, Seal and 8, BamHl 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


4, Seal and 8, BamHl 




0 


50 


0 



° Abbreviations: 4, p3AC-4; 8, p3AC-8. 

* Either the complete extract and reaction conditions were used or the 
samples were incubated in buffer without HeLa cell extract. 

c E. coli SY209 was transformed with DNA recovered from the extract 
reactions to yield ampicilltn-rcsistant colonies of the given phcnotype. 



colonies were detected when circular plasmids were used to 
transform SY209, whether or not the mixed plasmids were 
preincubated in the extracts. When both plasmids were first 
linearized, very few colonies were produced at all, and none 
were blue. Only when p3AC-4, which was present in its 
circular form, was mixed with the linear form of p3AC-8 
were any blue colonies detected, with there being 0.044% 
blue colonies after extract incubation and about eightfold 
fewer, or 0.0062% blue colonies, with no extract treatment. 
These results, like those reported previously (2, 9), suggest 
that there is some activity in the mammalian cell extracts 
which complements the RecA deficiency in SY209. Note 
that a much lower percentage of blue colonies was produced 
when the mixture of plasmids was used as a substrate as 
opposed to when heteroduplex prepared from the two mu- 
tant plasmids was used, and so the results with the 
heteroduplex DNA in the extracts cannot be attributed to 
recombination events alone. 

DISCUSSION 

We set up a biological assay in which repair of 
heteroduplex plasmid DNA by human cell extracts could be 
subsequently detected by screening bacteria that were trans- 
formed with the plasmid DNA recovered from the extracts. 
The success of this assay depended on the construction of an 
E. coli strain in which mismatch repair and postreplicative 
plasmid recombination were minimal so that the background 
in the assay was low enough to measure the effect of the 
human cell extracts on the heteroduplex plasmid DNA. The 
HeLa cell extracts used in these experiments were essen- 
tially similar to the in vitro transcription extracts first de- 
scribed by Manley et al. (13), and they have been used in our 
laboratory for the study of transcription as well as mismatch 
repair (18). 

In the assay the percentage of blue colonies produced by 
the transformation of SY209 with the heteroduplex DNA 
recovered from the extracts is taken as a measure of mis- 
match repair. The production of blue colonies depends on 
the conversion of one or both of the single base pair 
mismatches in the supF gene to the normal supF base pair. 
A single correction gives a blue colony if it is followed by 
plasmid replication, because in this case semiconservative 
replication generates a plasmid with a wild-type supF gene in 
addition to one with a mutant gene. Some events, however, 
may convert the mismatches to the mutant base pairs, but 
these events, because they would yield white colonies, are 
not specifically counted in this assay. These events appear 
among the many white colonies that arise from the introduc- 
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tion of unrepaired heteroduplex into the SY209 cells. Hence, 
the assay underestimates the frequency of match events. It 
might be expected that conversion of the mispair to either 
the wild-type or the mutant sequence is equally likely, as 
there were no particular differences between the strands of 
the heteroduplexes in these experiments, and so the actual 
frequency of repair events might be at least twice the 
observed value. 

The results demonstrate that the HeLa cell extracts have 
a significant effect on the heteroduplex DNA. When the 
heteroduplex DNA was used to transform SY209 directly, 
only 0.17% of the colonies were blue. In contrast, incubation 
of the heteroduplex plasmid DNA in the extracts prior to 
transformation of SY209 produced 1.19% blue colonies, a 
sevenfold increase. Part of the assay, however, involved 
propagation of the DNA in E. coli before the final results 
could be determined, and so it is not known if all the steps 
involved in the repair of the mismatches are carried out and 
completed in the extracts. A significant part of the metabo- 
lism of the mismatched bases must occur in the extracts, 
because the results are dependent on the addition of ATP, 
creatine phosphate, creatine kinase, and deoxy nucleotides 
to the extracts. The marked reduction in the activity of the 
extracts when these species were omitted indicates that 
some sort of energy-requiring enzymological process which 
needs a sufficient supply of DNA precursors is involved. 

The exact nature of the activity in the extracts is not clear. 
Theoretically, some type of random nick-translation activity 
might be invoked to account for the repair of mismatches. 
Evaluation of the data, however, suggests that this explana- 
tion cannot account for all of the observed repair activity. 
The results show that the mismatch repair activity in the 
extracts is significantly reduced by the addition both of 
aphidicolin and dideoxynucreotides. Only aphidicolin, how- 
ever, had an effect on the incorporation of labeled dCTP into 
the plasmid DNA. In fact, aphidicolin completely blocked 
[a- 3 *P]dCTP incorporation, whereas dideoxy nucleotides had 
no measurable effect at all. The incorporation of [ot- 
32 P]dCTP in these extracts is one measure of DNA polymer- 
ase activity. It is also an index of random nick-translation 
activity, because nick translation is a process that is associ- 
ated with the incorporation of labeled nucleotides into DNA. 
Semiconservative DNA replication would also contribute to 
the results, but analysis of the reactions by gel electropho- 
resis showed that the pattern of complex, slowly migrating 
forms indicative of DNA replication was absent. Studies of 
in vitro replication have shown also that replication of 
plasmids, such as p3AC, which contain SV40 origins of 
replication, is dependent on exogeriously added T-antigen 
protein, which was not added in these experiments. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that the assay used to 
measure DNA polymerization in this study is essentially an 
assay for nick translation. Repair synthesis specifically as- 
sociated with mismatch repair may also account for some 
[a- 32 P]dCTP incorporation, but to the extent that it does 
contribute, the trivial explanation of random nick translation 
cannot be invoked. The data indicate that the presence of 
dideoxynucleotides in the extract reactions has no effect on 
the measured nick-translation activity but still reduces the 
apparent mismatch repair activity by about 75%. This sug- 
gests that some part of the observed mismatch repair activity 
that is sensitive to inhibition by dideoxynucleotides is unre- 
lated to random nick translation. Similarly, in the absence of 
exogenously added deoxy nucleotides, nick translation in the 
extracts was reduced to 63% of normal, while the apparent 
mismatch repair activity was just 18% of normal, again 



demonstrating an incomplete correlation between these ac- 
tivities in the extracts. Thus, although random nick transla- 
tion cannot be ruled out as a partial explanation for the 
observed repair of mismatches, it does hot appear to be 
associated with all of the mismatch repair activity in the 
extracts. 

The activity that we observed may involve some nonspe- 
cific repair of mismatches which does not entail any partic- 
ular strand selectivity. Bona fide mismatch repair, as it is 
understood in E. co/i, involves a mechanism for strand 
discrimination so that repair can be directed toward the 
parental sequence. Based on the data from this study, we are 
unable to say whether or not the observed activity might 
involve some strand selectivity. The factors that affect 
strand selectivity in mammalian cells are not known for sure, 
but there has been one report (7) that when the substrate 
DNA is hemimethylated, there is an apparent bias toward 
the methylated strand in mismatch correction in vivo in 
monkey cells. We are currently investigating the effect of 
methylation on strand selection in vitro. 
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ADDENDUM IN PROOF 

Muster-Nassal and Kolodner(Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA 
83:7618-7622, 1986) have detected mismatch correction in 
cell-free extracts of Saccharomyces cerevisiae. 
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Pairs of templates and primers were designed so that 
only recombination events would lead to amplification 
via the polymerase chain reaction. This approach re- 
veals that lesions such as breaks, apurinic sites, and 
U V damage in a DNA template can cause the extending 
primer to jump to another template during the polym- 
erase chain reaction. By comparing sequences of am- 
plification products that were determined directly or 
via bacterial cloning, it was shown that when the ther- 
mostable Thermu8 aquaticus DNA polymerase encoun- 
ters the end of a template molecule, it sometimes inserts 
an adenosine residue; the prematurely terminated 
product then jumps to another template and polymeri- 
zation continues, creating an in vitro recombination 
product. Consequently, amplification products from 
damaged templates such as archaeological DNA are 
made up of a high proportion of chimeric molecules. 
The illegitimate adenosine and thymidine residues in 
these molecules are detected when cloned molecules 
are sequenced, but are generally averaged out when 
the amplification product is sequenced directly. How- 
ever, if site-specific lesions exist in template DNA or 
if the amplification is initiated from very few copies, 
direct sequencing also may yield incorrect sequences. 
The phenomenon of the "jumping polymerase chain 
reaction" can be exploited to assess the frequency and 
location of lesions in nucleic acids. 



The polymerase chain reaction (1) is becoming widely used 
in molecular biology because it can detect and amplify a few 
or even single copies of a DNA segment. Polymerase chain 
reaction is of particular value for the study of DNA in single 
cells (2), forensic samples (3), archaeological remains (4), and 
museum specimens (5). However, in the latter cases, the vast 
majority of DNA molecules present have been shown to be 
damaged (6). It may be speculated that these damaged mole- 
cules can contribute in various ways to the population of 
molecules that make up the final amplification product. Sim- 
ilarly, when amplifications are initiated from single template 
molecules, damage present in the template molecule could 
influence the results. 

Such considerations prompted us to investigate the effects 
of various types of damage in the template DNA on the 
polymerase chain reaction as performed with the thermosta- 
ble Thermus aquaticus (Taq) DNA polymerase, particularly 
with respect to insertions of incorrect bases and the genera- 
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tion of recombination products in vitro. This investigation 
also led us to design a polymerase chain reaction method that 
may prove valuable for detecting and measuring DNA damage. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Enzymatic amplifications were performed in 25-^1 reaction mix- 
tures containing 67 mM Tris/Cl, pH 8.8, 2 mM MgCl 2 , 250 /xM 
concentration each of dATP, dCTP, TTP, and dGTP and 1.25 units 
of T. aquaticus DNA polymerase (Perkin-Elmer-Cetus). In the exper- 
iments where ancient DNA was used, 2 ng/m\ bovine serum albumin 

(Sigma, fraction V) was added to the reactions. Agarose gel electro- § 

phoresis and direct sequencing were performed as described by Paabo g 

et al (4). Unless otherwise stated, 2 ng of each template construct g. 
was present in 25-/il reactions. Primers used were: the M13 "univer- 

sal" primer (7), D3E and D18X (4), L14841 (8), H14876 (5'- cf 

CGCTGCAGAATAGGCCTGTTAGGATTTG-3'),L16176 (5'-GCA- 3 

AGCTTAGTACATAAAAACCCAATCCA-3'), DI5 (5'-AAGATC- f 

TTTGAGAGATGTGA-3'), and SPl (5'-TACCCGGGGCTGA- jl 
GCCATCACTCAA-3'). Forty cycles of polymerase chain reaction 

were performed as follows: denaturation at 92 °C for 40 s, annealing o 

at 52 *C for 1 min, and extension at 72 *C for I min. Sonication was 50 

done in a model H-IL sonicator (Ultrasonics) for 5 X 30 8 on ice, 5" 

which produced fragments ranging in size from 100-1500 nucleotides. « 

Depurination was performed by incubating the DNA in 0.1 N HC1 for 2 

5 min at room temperature. Tris Cl, pH 8.8, was then added to a final § 

concentration of 0.1 M. UV irradiation was performed by illumination J 

of the DNA sample on a UV table (UVP) for 1 min. The depurinated FT 

and UV-irradiated templates showed no evidence of degradation when ST 

analyzed by agarose gel electrophoresis. <g 

RESULTS £ 

Jumping Induced by Breaks in Template—In order to assess g 
the tendency for forming recombinant amplification products, "w 
polymerase chain reaction was carried out from a set of two 8 
template molecules (Fig. 1). Template I was a cDNA contain- 
ing the complete protein-coding sequence of cow lysozyme 
type 2b (clone AcBL42, Ref. 9). Template II was a genomic 
clone of a cow lysozyme type 3 gene (clone pLI, Ref. 10) which 
contains exons 2, 3, and 4 as well as introns 2 and 3. Within 
exon 2, template II differs from template I only by having 
cytidine residues at positions 290 and 293 (Fig. 2). These two 
template molecules were mixed with one primer specific to 
exon 1 (primer A in Fig. 1), which occurs in template I but 
not in template II, and another primer {primer B in Fig. 1) 
which is specific for intron 2 and occurs in template II but 
not in template I. Thus, no template molecule containing both 
of the primer sites was added to the reactions, and exon 2 is 
the only region located 3' to the primers where sequence 
similarity between the two template molecules exists. After 
40 cycles of polymerase chain reaction, no specific product 
could be detected when the amplification reaction was ana- 
lyzed by ethidium staining of an agarose gel (Fig. 1, bottom 
left, lane 4). 

When template I was cut with Pstl and/or template II with 
Sau3AI, an amplification product of the expected size for an 
in vitro recombination product between the two templates 
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Fig. t. Jumping polymerase chain reaction illustrated with 
two lysozyme clones. Above, parts of the two lysozyme clones as 
well as primers and restriction sites used are schematically illustrated. 
Primer A, specific for exon 1, is DI5, and primer B, specific for intron 
2, is SP1 (see "Experimental Procedures" for details) . Numbers 
indicate protein -coding exons, and UT denotes the 5' -untranslated 
region of the cDNA. Below at the left, agarose gel electrophoresis of 
amplification reactions are shown. The templates used were: 1, tem- 
plate I PstUcut, template II unrestricted; 2, template 1 unrestricted, 
template II 5au3AI-cut; 3, template I Psd-cut, template II Sau3AI- 
cut; 4, both templates unrestricted; 5 t templates sonicated; 6, tem- 
plates UV-irradiated; 7, templates depurinated; 5, no template. The 
lower molecular weight bands are diraers of primers. The migration 
positions of molecular size markers are indicated in numbers of base 
pairs. Below at the right, part of the direct sequencing reaction around 
the Scru3AI site is shown for the UV-irradiated template (lanes 
marked 6) t templates I and II cut with P$t\ and S«u3AI, respectively 
(lanes marked 3) and uncut and Sflu3AI-cut, respectively (lanes 
marked 2). The arrows point to position 249. 

was generated (Fig. 1). Upon direct sequencing (11), this 
product was shown to have the expected composite sequence 
where axons .1 and 2 were joined. In addition, at positions 290 
and 293 where the two template sequences differ, direct se- 
quencing of the amplification product yielded an equal mix- 
ture of the two sequences when both templates had been cut. 
When only one of the templates were cut, the sequence of 
that template was present at these sites. These results show 
that in vitro recombination events occur readily when breaks 
exist in the template molecules and that this phenomenon is 
dependent on sequence similarity between the two extended 
primers, since restriction of templates I and II with Sou3AI 
and Pstl, respectively, did not yield any relevant amplification 
product 

Insertion of Adenosine Residues — Direct sequencing of the 
amplification products showed that when template II had 
been cut with Sau3AI and template I with Pstl, an adenosine 
residue was present in about equal frequency with the ex- 
pected thymidine residue at position 249 (Fig. 1, lower right, 
lanes 3). This represents the position at which template II 
had been cut with SauSAh When only template II was cut, 
only an adenosine residue was detected. This demonstrates 
that in vitro recombination between template molecules dur- 
ing polymerase chain reaction can cause unambiguous and 
incorrect sequences to be obtained. In experiments where the 
Pstl site was cut either alone or in conjunction with the 
SauZ AI, no aberrant bases were detected by direct sequencing. 

The polymerase chain reaction product generated from the 



Pstl- and Scu3AI-cut templates was cut with Pstl and BgWl 
and cloned in the vector M13mpl9 in order to determine the 
sequence at the SauZkl site. Nine clones were sequenced for 
the 234 bp 1 from the DI5 primer site to the Pstl restriction 
site (Fig. 2). Eight of these clones had cytosine residues at 
positions 290 and 293, which indicates that they originate 
from template II. Seven out of these eight clones carry a 
thymidine residue at position 249 instead of the expected 
adenosine. This confirms the results of the direct sequencing 
and shows that Taq polymerase can insert adenosines when 
it reaches the end of the template DNA strand. In addition to 
these substitutions, the polymerase chain reaction products 
display four substitutions where 2 cytosine, 1 adenosine, and 

I thymidine residues are gained in the 2106 bp sequenced. 
This reflects the normal error frequency that we and others 
(12, 13) observe when polymerase chain reaction products are 
cloned. 

DNA Damage Induces Jumping— In order to determine 
whether random damage to the template DNA could induce 
jumping polymerase chain reaction, aliquots of the two unre- 
stricted template DNA preparations were subjected to soni- 
cation, depurination by acid, and UV irradiation, respectively, 
In all cases, the resulting templates were able to generate a 
recombinant polymerase chain reaction product (Fig. 1, bot- 
tom left) that upon direct sequencing proved to contain the 
expected sequence. 2 

The products were cloned, and a total of 27 clones were 
sequenced (Fig. 2). The majority of these clones carry C at 
positions 290 and 293. This is expected, since the probability 
that a particular sequence would be originating from template 

II should increase with its proximity to primer B if the 
position within exon 2 at which the jumping between tem- 
plates occurs is random. In one case (clone jU26), the jumping 
seems to have occurred between positions 290 and 293. Also, 
the number of substitutions seems to be elevated in intron 2. 
However, no net increase of adenosine or thymidine residues 
can be seen. 

Jumping PCR Promoted by Ancient DNA— -To elucidate 
whether the jumping phenomenon occurs in amplifications 
from ancient DNA, we amplified a region of the mitochondrial 
control region from the DNA extracted from the 4000-year- 
old mummified liver of an Egyptian priest. This DNA segment 
had previously been amplified and directly sequenced from 
this individual and shown to differ at two positions from a 
published human mitochondrial sequence (6). When the am- 
plification product was cloned and four clones were sequenced 
(Fig. 3), one proved to be identical with the directly deter- 
mined sequence. The other three clones displayed the same 
two differences from the reference sequence but in addition 
carried substitutions where cytidine residues had been re- 
placed by thymidine residues in six cases and a guanosine 
residue had been replaced by an adenosine residue in one 
case. This distribution of changes is consistent with the 
nucleotide composition of this DNA segment as well as with 
the observation that in this as well as other archaeological 
DNA samples pyrimidines are predominantly modified or 
missing (6). At these sites, adenosines may have been inserted 
on the opposite strand by two different mechanisms: (a) 
during polymerization without jumping and (o) by eliciting 
jumping. In both cases, only the changes occurring opposite 
cytidine residues would lead to incorrect nucleotides being 
incorporated. Thus, all of the substitutions detected would be 



1 The abbreviation used is: bp, base pair(s). 

a Also, high template DNA concentrations (in the order of 1 /iM) 
may cause high frequencies of jumping in a system similar to the one 
used here (M. Dutreix, unpublished observation). 
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Fig. 2. DNA sequences of cloned amplification products resulting from the jumping polymerase 
chain reaction. The templates were the cow lysozyme 2 cDNA and lysozyme 3 genomic clones in Fig. 1 which 
had been restricted (/#)» sonicated (jS), depurinated (jD), and UV- irradiated (JU), respectively. Arrows point to 
the positions at which indicated restriction enzymes cleave the DNA strand shown and where intron 1 exists in 
the genomic clone. The open arrow points to positions 290 and 293. 
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Fig. 3. DNA sequences of a 4 5- bp segment of the mitochon- 
drial control region from a 4000-year-old Egyptian mummy. 
The published human sequence (above; Ref. 22) is compared to the 
directly sequenced amplification product (identical with results in 
Ref. 6) and four clones isolated from the product of the amplification 
reaction. 

transitions at positions occupied by guanosine and cytidine 
residues on the strand whose sequence appears in Fig. 3. 

The fact that some clones contain numerous adenosine/ 
thymidine substitutions in conjunction with the fact that 
"jumping* occurring at modified thymidines is expected to 
predominate indicates that the frequency of modified bases 
and strand breaks in the ancient DNA is extremely high, 
causing several "jumping events" or misincorporations to 
occur per molecule amplified. Since pyrimidines are predom- 
inantly damaged in ancient DNA (6) and since adenosines 
inserted at sites opposite modified thymidine residues will not 
cause substitutions, a quantitative estimate of the frequency 
of damage can be made for cytosine residues only. For these 
residues, the sequences in Fig. 3 indicate that a minimum of 
1 residue in 11 (7 cytosine residues out of 76 sequenced) 
causes the misincorporation of an adenosine and thus is 
damaged or absent from the template DNA. 

An Assay for DNA Damage—To demonstrate directly that 
jumping polymerase chain reaction occurs when amplification 
is performed from ancient DNA, a copy of the mitochondrial 
sequence cloned in M13 was used together with approximately 
1 jig of the 4000-year-old DNA in a "jumping polymerase 
chain reaction assay" (Fig. 4). The primers for amplification 
were the M13 universal primer (A) and a primer (B) located 
in the mitochondrial control region outside the region cloned. 
Thus, any generation of a product by these primers must be 
due to an intermolecular amplification initiated by recombi- 



nation between the mitochondrial segment present in the 
clone and corresponding sequences prepared from the ancient 
Egyptian individual As a control, two additional primers (C 
and D) specific for a segment of the mitochondrial cytochrome 
6 gene were added to the reaction. They are expected to give 
rise to a conventional, intramolecular amplification product 
of 97 bp and serve as an internal control for the amounts of 
noncloned template DNA added as well as for the overall 
efficiency of the reaction. Similar reactions were set up with 
total DNA prepared from contemporary autopsy material. 
The intramolecular amplification proved to be dramatically 
more efficient than the intermolecular amplification. In order 
to achieve comparable intensities of the two products, it was 
necessary to perform 15 cycles of polymerase chain reaction 
with primers intended only for the jumping polymerase chain 
reaction and then add the primers for the intramolecular 
amplification prior to performing 25 additional cycles. As can 
be seen in Fig. 4, the relative amount of the intermolecular 
polymerase chain reaction is appreciably greater in amplifi- 
cations performed from the ancient DNA extract than from 
the contemporary DNA preparation. This demonstrates the 
existence of many more lesions inducing the partially ex- 
tended amplification products to jump from one template 
molecule to another in the ancient DNA than in the modern 
DNA. 

DISCUSSION 

Others have shown that DNA fragments can be fused for 
construction purposes (14) by the approach that we designate 
as the jumping polymerase chain reaction, that "shuffle 
clones'* are sometimes detected when amplification products 
are cloned (15), and that Taq polymerase shares with other 
prokaryotic and eukaryotic DNA polymerases the propensity 
for inserting adenosines (16) when no template base is pres- 
ent. Furthermore, the lack of any 3' -5' exonuclease activity 
in Taq polymerase (17) ensures that the additional base is not 
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Fig. 4. Demonstration of damage in ancient samples of 
DNA by the jumping polymerase chain reaction. Above, a sche- 
matic illustration showing the cloned mitochondrial sequence; the 
universal Ml3 primer {primer A) and the mitochondrial primer B 
(L16175) used for the intermolecular amplification; primers C 
(L14841) and D (H14876) used as an internal control; the mitochon- 
drial DNA analyzed for lesions by jumping polymerase chain reaction 
where the control region and the genes for tRNA Thf , tRNA p,<> , and 
cytochrome 6 are indicated Below, agarose gel electrophoresis of 
amplification reactions from the 4000-year-old liver DNA (I), total 
liver DNA from contemporary autopsy material (2), and no uncloned 
template DNA (3). AB denotes the 160-bp intermolecular amplifica- 
tion products, and CD the 97-bp intramolecular product. The identi- 
ties of the former products were confirmed by direct sequencing. The 
migration positions of molecular size markers are indicated in num- 
bers of base pairs. 

removed after its incorporation into the nascent strand. How- 
ever, our observation that no addition of adenosines occurs at 
the Psti site indicates that this phenomenon is dependent not 
only on properties of Taq polymerase but also on the sequence 
context and underscores the need to sequence DNA constructs 
generated by polymerase chain reaction -induced joining of 
molecules. 

From the experiments described above, it is clear that if 
amplifications are initiated from single or very few template 
molecules, any damage inducing the jumping polymerase 
chain reaction may be reflected in a large fraction or even all 
of the molecules making up the final amplification product. 
Furthermore, if site-specific breaks (e.g. induced by the HO 
endonuclease in the yeast MAT locus; Ref. 18) or nicks (e.g. 
induced by topoisomerase I; Ref. 19) occur in the DNA pre- 
pared from an organism, almost all molecules in the amplifi- 
cation product may be of incorrect sequences. However, if the 
damage in the template DNA is randomly distributed but so 
extensive that few or no intact molecules containing both 
primer sites exist, the jumping polymerase chain reaction will 
allow amplifications of longer DNA segments than are ac- 
tually present in the sample. This is because the primers 
during the first cycles of amplification are extended on differ- 
ent templates until one or both of them reach the reciprocal 
priming site. After this initial lag phase, the length of which 
is proportional to the amount of damage present, a molecule 
containing both primer sites has been created and an expo- 



nential amplification will ensue (20). However, a substantial 
part of the product molecules will be rearranged and contain 
inserted adenosines. In fact, even the majority of the mole- 
cules may carry such abnormalities (Fig. 3), but when the 
product is directly sequenced, only a consensus sequence 
reflecting the unperturbed template sequence will be scored 
(21). 

A serious concern is that if the amplification product is not 
sequenced but rather typed for particular alleles with allele- 
specific oligonucleotides, in vitro recombination phenomena 
may go undetected. In fact, new specificities may be created 
by the jumping polymerase chain reaction combining DNA 
segments from different alleles or loci. In particular, this may 
be the case when amplifications are performed from nuclear 
genes in heterozygous individuals, from genes belonging to 
multigene families such as the major histocompatibility com- 
plex, or from extracts that contain DNA from more than one 
individual or species. 

The experimental design illustrated in Fig. 4 can be used 
to assess the amount of damage present in a particular DNA 
segment The lesions can in many cases be determined to the 
exact base at which they occur by the cloning and sequencing 
of the product; it is to be expected that adenosine or thymidine 
residues should be present at sites of damage (cf. Fig. 3). 
However, these applications of the jumping polymerase chain 
reaction require further investigation into the molecular na- 
ture of the DNA modifications that cause Taq polymerase to 
stall or fall off its template. Also, finding conditions that 
promote stalling or falling off the template may improve the 
sensitivity of this assay system. 
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To evaluate the substrate specificity of methyl-di- 
rected mismatch repair in Escherichia coli extracts, 
we have constructed a get of DNA heteroduplexes, each 
of which contains one of the eight possible single base 
pair mismatches and a single hemimethylated d(GATC) 
site. Although all eight mismatches were located at the 
same position within heteroduplex molecules and were 
embedded within the same sequence environment, they 
were not corrected with equal efficiencies in vitro. G- 
T was corrected most efficiently, with A-C, C-T, A-A, 
T-T, and G-G being repaired at rates 40-80% of that 
of the G-T mispair. Correction of each of these six 
mispairs occurred in a methyl-directed manner in a 
reaction requiring mutH, mutL, and mutS gene prod- 
ucts. 

C-C and A-G mismatches showed different behavior. 
C-C was an extremely poor substrate for correction 
while repair of A-G was anomalous. Although A-G was 
corrected to A-T by the mutHLS- dependent, methyl- 
directed pathway, repair of A-G to C-G occurred 
largely by a pathway that is independent of the meth- 
ylation state of the heteroduplex and which does not 
require mutH, mutL, or mutS gene products. Similar 
results were obtained with a second A-G mismatch in 
a different sequence environment suggesting that a 
novel pathway may exist for processing A-G mispairs 
to C-G base pairs. 

As judged by DNase I footprint analysis, MutS pro- 
tein is capable of recognizing each of the eight possible 
base- base mismatches. Use of this method to estimate 
the apparent affinity of MutS protein for each of the 
mispairs revealed a rough correlation between MutS 
affinity and efficiency of correction by the methyl- 
directed pathway. However, the A-C mismatch was an 
exception in this respect indicating that interactions 
other than mismatch recognition may contribute to the 
efficiency of repair. 



The fidelity of DNA replication in Escherichia coli is en- 
hanced 100-1000-fold by a postreplication mismatch correc- 
tion system (reviewed in Refs. 1-4). The requisite strand 
specificity is provided in this system by the methylation state 
of d(GATC) sites, with repair directed to the unmethylated 
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strand in hemimethylated DNA (5-8). Methyl -directed mis- 
match correction in this organism requires the products of 
mutH, mutL, and mutS genes, as well as DNA helicase II and 
single-stranded DNA binding protein (SSB) (6, 9-11). The 
protein products of the mutH, mutL, and mutS genes have 
recently been purified to near homogeneity in biologically 
active form (12-14). The MutS protein has been shown to 
recognize several mismatched base pairs (12), while analysis 
of the MutH protein suggests that it functions in strand 
discrimination by incising the unmethylated DNA strand at 
d(GATC) sites (14). No activity has been assigned to the 
isolated MutL protein. 

Transfection of E. coli with artificially constructed hetero- 
duplexes has demonstrated that the different mismatches are 
subject to correction with different efficiencies in vivo (15- 
17). G-T, A-C, G-G, and A-A mismatches are typically subject 
to efficient repair. A-G, C-T, T-T, and C-C are weaker sub- 
strates, but well repaired exceptions exist within this class. 
The elements of mismatch structure and features of the repair 
system that determine repair efficiency are not understood. 
However, it is thought that the sequence environment of the 
mismatch may be an important factor (4, 17), and the affinity 
of MutS protein for several different mispairs has been shown 
to vary (12). In this paper, we have utilized an in vitro 
mismatch repair assay (7) to examine repair efficiencies of 
the eight possible single base pair mismatches which were 
constructed in such a way that each is embedded within the 
same DNA sequence environment. We also show that MutS 
protein is capable of recognizing all eight mismatches and 
that there is some correlation between the affinity of MutS 
protein for the mispairs and their correction efficiencies. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

E. coli Strains— AB1157 {thr-l teu-6 thi-1 lacYl galK2 ara-14 xyl- 
5 mtl-] kdgKSl proA2 his-4 argE3 str-31 tsx-33 supE44) was from V. 
Burdett (Duke University), RK1517 (as AB1157 but mutS::Tn5) was 
from R. Kolodner (Dana-Farber Cancer Institute). Strain RS5033 
(HfrH metBl rel-1 str-lQO azi-7 lacMS286 thi dam-4 4>80dIIfacBKl ) 
was provided by E. B. Konrad. JJ119 (HfrH metJaml85) was from 
R. Greene (Duke University), and JJ119 harboring plasmid pTPl66, 
which carries the dam gene under tac control (18), has been described 
previously (8). 

DNA Preparations and Mismatch Repair Assay— Bacteriophage 
flMRl, which contains a single d(GATC) site at position 216, was 
derived from flh, (8) as summarized in the legend to Table 1. A set 
of derivatives of flMftl allowing preparation of the eight possible 
base-base mismatches was constructed by sequential, site-directed 
oligonucleotide mutagenesis according to Kramer et al. (15). The 
sequences of oligonucleotides used for mutagenesis and the corre- 
sponding flMR mutants are shown in Table I. Mutant flMR phages 
were identified by plaque hybridization (19) using appropriate oligo- 
nucleotides as probes, and mutant sequences were confirmed by 
dideoxy sequencing (20). 

Phage flG18 (12) is a derivative of flR229 (21) containing a T to 
G transversion mutation at position 5620, converting the EcoRX site 
(G-A-A-T-T-C) of the virus to a B$m\ site (G-A-A-T-G-C). Deriva- 
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tives of flGl8 containing only one d(GATC) site (position 216, 
flGl8i) or no d(GATC) sites (flGl&o) were constructed by exchange 
of the 0.9-kilobase HgiAl-Banll fragment (coordinates 4743-5649) 
from phage AG 18 for the corresponding fragment of phage flhi or 
flho (8). 

Replicative form DNAs methylated at the d(GATC) site at position 
216 were isolated from strain JJ119, methylated single-stranded 
DNAs were isolated from virions propagated in strain JJl l9(pTP166) 
(8), and unmethylated DNAs were isolated from strain RS5033. DNA 
heteroduplexes were prepared and mismatch correction in cell- free 
extracts determined as described previously (7, 8), except that mis- 
match repair reactions were supplemented with 0.08 M KC1. 

DNase I Footprinting—A 143-base pair Hael\-Ban\ fragment (co- 
ordinates 5572-5714) was isolated from each flMR heteroduplex after 
3 '-end labeling of the Ban I terminus using Klenow DNA polymerase 
I (United States Biochemicals) and («- 32 PJdATP (3000 Ci/mmol, Du 
Pont-New England Nuclear). Footprinting reactions (15 pi) contained 
0.02 M Tris-HCl (pH 7.6), 5 mM MgCI 2 , 0.5 mM CaCl 2 , 1 mM 
dithiothreitol, 0.1 mM EDTA, 125 fmol of the end-labeled HaelhBanl 
fragment, and Fraction IVb MutS protein (12) as indicated (22). After 
10 min at 30 'C, DNase J (1.7 ng in 1 /il) was added and incubation 
was continued for 10 s (in the absence of MutS protein) or 20 s (in 
the presence of MutS protein) before quenching (22). Samples were 
analyzed on &% polyacrylamide sequencing gels. 

RESULTS 

Construction of Heteroduplexes in Which the Eight Single 
Base Pair Mismatches Reside in a Common Sequence Envi- 
ronment— We have previously described the construction of 
a 6.4-kilobase ft heteroduplex containing a single d(GATC) 
sequence and a G-T mispair residing within overlapping rec- 
ognition sites for restriction endonucleases Xhol and Hindi II 
(8). As shown in Fig. 1, this approach allows independent 
assay of mismatch correction on either DNA strand. We have 
shown previously that the state of methylation of the single 
d(GATC) site is sufficient to direct the correction of the G-T 
mismatch which is located at a distance of 1024 base pairs as 
measured along the shorter path (8). 

Starting from phages flMRl and flMR3, which were used 
to construct the G-T heteroduplex mentioned above, we have 
prepared additional flMR derivatives (Table I) that permit 
construction of a set of heteroduplexes representing the eight 
possible single base pair mismatches. Each of these hetero- 
duplexes contains a single d(GATC) site at position 216, and 
in each case the mismatch is located at the same position 
(coordinate 5632). Moreover, as shown in Table II, each 
mispair in the set of eight heteroduplexes is located within 
overlapping restriction endonuclease recognition sites, and in 
every case the four base pairs on either side of the mismatch 
are identical. The generation of overlapping restriction sites 
was accomplished while maintaining the local sequence en- 
vironment by variation of the fifth base pair on either side of 
the mismatch. This set of heteroduplexes allows correction 
on either DNA strand to be directly determined under con- 
ditions where effects of sequence environment on repair effi- 
ciency are minimized. 

Efficiency of in Vitro Correction Is Dependent on the Mis- 
match—Each of the eight heteroduplexes was tested for effi- 
ciency of in vitro repair in each of the two hemimethylated 
configurations. Table II compares the efficiency of correction 
of the eight mismatches as determined by initial rate meas- 
urements, and Fig. 2 illustrates the behavior of the several 
repair classes in the restriction assay. As shown in Table II, 
six of the heteroduplexes (G-T, A-C, C-T, A-A, T-T, and G- 
G) were subject to methyl-directed repair in cell -free extracts 
of E. coli. As judged by initial rate determinations, the G-T 
mismatch was the preferred substrate, with A-C, C-T, A-A, 
T-T, and G-G corrected at rates of 40-80% of that observed 
for the G-T mispair. These differences in repair efficiencies 
do not reflect the presence of inhibitors in some DNA prep- 



V 5-AAGCTTTCGAG H/ndlll s 
C 3'-TTCGAGAGCTC Xh<A 9 




Xhoi* H/ndlll s 

Fig. 1. Heteroduplex assay for in vitro mismatch correc- 
tion. Each heteroduplex used in this study is a 6440-base pair, 
covalently closed circular molecule containing a single base pair 
mismatch at position 5632. The presence of the mispair within 
overlapping restriction endonuclease sites allows the strand specific- 
ity of correction to be determined, as illustrated here for a G-T 
mismatch within overlapping Hindlll and Xhol sites. The heterodu- 
plexes also contain a single d(GATC) sequence at position 216, 1024 
base pairs from the mismatch. The states of methylation of this 
d(GATC) site were controlled as described under "Experimental 
Procedures." C and V designate complementary and viral strands of 
the fl DNA molecule. 

arations since experiments in which each heteroduplex was 
competed with the G-T substrate resulted in the same hier- 
archy of correction (not shown). 

Repair of either hemimethylated configuration of each of 
these six heteroduplexes occurred preferentially on the un- 
methylated DNA strand. As shown in Fig. 2 and Table II, 
repair bias exceeded 6:1 (unmethylatedtmethylated) in all 
cases except for the C-T heteroduplex that was modified on 
the viral strand. In this case repair was biased to the unmeth- 
ylated strand by a factor of only 3.5 to 1, a value which may 
be due in part to the fact that this preparation of heteroduplex 
was contaminated at the 20% level by molecules which were 
unmethylated on either DNA strand (not shown). This analy- 
sis also demonstrated that in the case of G-T, A-C, C-T, A- 
A, T-T, and G-G heteroduplexes, the hemimethylated config- 
uration bearing the methyl group on the complementary 
strand was a superior substrate to that in which the modifi- 
cation resided on the viral strand. The possible significance 
of this observation will be considered below. 

We have previously demonstrated that as observed in vivo, 
in vitro correction of a G-T and an A-C mismatch is dependent 
on the presence of mutH, mutL t and mutS gene products (7). 
As shown in Table III, correction of the six mispairs described 
above (G-T, A-C, C-T, A-A, T-T, and G-G) is highly depend- 
ent on the presence of the mutS gene product in crude 
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Table I 

Construction of fl derivatives for heteroduplex preparation 
As described previously (8), bacteriophage flMRl, a derivative of flh! containing a single d(GATC) site at 
position 216, was constructed by elimination of the Clal site at position 6040 of flh! followed by insertion into the 
EcoRI site at position 5616 of the 27-base pair synthetic duplex 

V 5' -AATTGCTAGCAAGCTTTCGAGTCTAGA 

CGATCGTTCGAAAGCTCAGATCTTTAA-5' C. 

Phage flMR3 containing a single T to C base change at position 6632 was derived from flMRl by oligonucleotide 
mutagenesis (8, 15). With flMRl and flMR3 as precursors, a set of additional flMR phages has been constructed 
for this study. The underlined nucleotide in the column of viral strand sequence indicates the base change for each 
step. The fourth column shows the oligonucleotide used to modify the parent phage, with the underlined base being 
noncomplementary to the parental viral strand. An * indicates position 5632, the location of mismatches within 
heteroduplexes constructed with these molecules (Table II). V, viral strand; C, complementary strand. 



fl mutant 


Viral strand 
sequence 
(5' - 3') 


Parent 
phage 


Mutagenic 
oligonucleotide 
(5' -3') 


Marker 


flMRl 


* 

AAGCTTTCGAG 






Hindlll 


flMR3 


AAGCTCTCGAG 


flMRl 


ACTCGAGAGCTTGC 


Xnol 


I1MR4 


AAGCTTTCGAT 


flMRl 


TCTAGAATCGAAAG 


Hindlll 


flMR5 


AAGCTATCGAT 


flMR4 


GAATCGATAGCTTG 


Clal 


flMR6 


AAGCTTTCGAC 


flMRl 


TTCTAGAGTCGAAA 


Hindlll 


flMR7 


AAGCTGTCGAC 


flMR6 


GAGTCGACAGCTTG 


Sail 


flMR8 


CAGCTCTCGAG 


flMR3 


AGAGCTGGCTAGCA 


Xhol 


flMR9 


CAGCTGTCGAG 


flMR8 


GACTCGACAGCTGG 


Pvull 



Table II 

Rate of in vitro repair depends on the mismatch 
Covalently closed, circular heteroduplexes containing the eight possible base pair mismatches were prepared (7) 
in both hemimethylated configurations using the phage DNAs shown. All eight mismatches (bold type) were 
located at position 5632 with the four base pairs on either side of this position being the same in each case. 
Variation at the fifth base pair {lower case) on either side of the mismatch allowed placement of mispairs within 
overlapping restriction sites that serve as strand markers. With the exception of the nature of the mismatch and 
this fifth position variation, all heteroduplexes were identical. Complementary and viral strandB are designated C 
and V, with the methylation state of a strand indicated by + or — . Bias indicates the relative efficiency of repair 
on the two DNA strands (unmethylated/methylated) as determined after 60 min reaction. Mismatch correction 
was determined in extracts of AB1157 (10 mg/ml protein) as described under "Experimental Procedures," except 
that reactions were sampled at 5-min intervals over a 20-min period to determine initial rates of repair. Strand- 
specific repair was scored as production of hydrolytic products upon cleavage with the marker restriction enzyme 
and a second endonuclease, which was Clal in all cases except for the A- A (C7 V ~) and T-T (C~fV+) heteroduplexes 
where secondary cleavage was accomplished with HincU. Rates of repair are expressed as ferntomoles min" 1 rag" 1 . 



As discussed in the text and shown in Table III, repair events indicated with an 
the mutS gene product. 


* were found to be independent of 










Methylation state 




Heteroduplex 


Phages 


Markers 


c*/v- 




C-/V 










Rate of 
repair 


Bias 


Rate of 
repair 


Bias 


C 5' cTCGA G AGCTt 
V3' gAGCT T TCGAa 


flMR3 
flMRl 


Xhol 
Hindlll 


10.0 


9 


7.0 


>15 


C 5' cTCGA A AGCTt 
V 3' gAGCT C TCGAa 


flMRl . 
flMR3 


Hindlll 
Xhol 


6.1 


>15 


3.0 


>15 


C 5' gTCGA C AGCTt 
V 3' cAGCT T TCGAa 


flMR7 
AMR6 


Satl 
Hindlll 


6.7 


7 


3.9 


3.5 


C 5' gTCGA A AGCTt 
V 3' cAGCT G TCGAa 


flMR6 
flMR7 


Hindlll 
Sail 


6.1 


1 


9.2* 


8 


C 6' aTCGA A AGCTt 
V 3' tAGCT A TCGAa 


flMR4 
flMR5 


Hindlll 
Clal 


8.1 


>15 


4.4 


7 


C 5' aTCGA T AGCTt 
V 3' tAGCT T TCGAa 


flMRS 
flMR4 


Clal 
Hindlll 


7.9 


8 


3.6 


6 


C 5' cTCGA G AGCTg 
V 3' gAGCT G TCGAc 


flMR8 
flMR9 


Xhol 
Pvull 


8.0 


>15 


3.3 


>15 


C5' cTCGAC AGCTg 
V 3' gAGCT C TCGAc 


flMR9 
flMRo 


Pvull 
Xhol 


0.2* 


1 


1.4* 


3 
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Mismatch 

Methylation 

Strand 



G-T 


G-G 


c-c 


A-G 


- + 


+ - 


- + 


+ _ 


- + 


+ - 


- + 


+ - 


VC 


VC 


VC 


VC 


VC 


VC 


VC 


VC 



Linear 





3.34 kb — *^ 
3.10 kb — — 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

Fig. 2. Well repaired, poorly repaired, and aberrantly repaired mismatches as revealed by in vitro 
assay. Heteroduplex DNAs (10 /»g/ml) a» indicated were incubated at 37 *0 for I h with attract prepared from E. 
coli AB1157 at a protein concentration of 10 mg/ml as described under "Experimental Procedures." After phenol 
extraction and ethano) precipitation (7), DNA samples were hydroJyzed with Clnl (position 2527) and the 
appropriate restriction endonuclcase to monitor mismatch repair (Table II). and restriction products separated by 
electrophoresis in \% agarose gels. Arrows indicate 3.34* and 3.10-kUobase fragments resulting from corrected 
heteroduplexes. Ldnes marked C and V show repair products resulting from correction on the complementary or 
viral DNA strand, respectively. + and - indicate whether the particular DNA strand was methylated or 
unmethylated at the d(GATC) site at position 216. 



TABLE 111 

The requirement for mutS gene product in the correction 
of mismatches 

Mismatch correction of he mi me thy la ted heteroduplex DNAs in 
mutS::Vn5 (RK1517) cell extract was determined at a protein con- 
centration of .10 mg/ml at 37 V C for .1 h as described under "Experi- 
mental Procedures" and Tabic; II. For the complementation experi- 
ments, 50 ng of MutS protein was p remixed with RK1517 cell extract 
(0.1 mg of protein) on ice. and repair reactions were initiated by 
adding the protein mixture to substrates preincubated at 37 V C. With 
the exception of the A-G mismatch, values shown are extents of 
repair on the unmethylated DNA strand after 1 h incubation. In the 
case of the A-G mispair, correction was determined on both DNA 
strands, with repair on the methylated DNA strand shown in the 
entry marked with an *. DNA strands and their state of methylation 
are designated as in Table U. NS, not significant. 

Repair 



Mis- 
match 




C7V- 




c-/v 




MutS 
protein 


MutS 
dependence 


MutS 
protein 


MutS 
dependence 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 




fmolfrng 


% 


fmclfmg 


% 


G-T 


<12 


137 


>90 


12 


98 


85 


A-C 


17 


120 


86 


19 


103 


81 


A-A 


<VZ 


70 


>83 


<12 


58 


>79 


G-G 


<12 


96 


>88 
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extracts. Although not shown, repair of these six mispairs 
also required the presence of mutH and mutL gene products. 

In contrast to the behavior of the six mispairs described 
above, the G-C mismatch was an extremely poor substrate for 
mismatch correction (Fig. 2, lanes 9-/2). As shown in Table 
II, this mispair was rectified at a rate of only 2-20% of that 
observed for the G-T mismatch, depending on the strand on 
which repair occurred. Furthermore, the low level repair of C- 



C displayed little bias for the unmethylated DNA strand 
(Table II), and this reaction was independent of the mutS 
(Table III), mutH, and mutL gene products (not shown). 

Aberrant Repair of A-G Mismatch — The in vitro behavior 
of the A -G mismatch also differed from that observed for G- 
T. A-C, C-T, A-A. T-T, or G-G. As shown in Fig. 2 (lanes 13 
and 14) and Table II, the A-G heteroduplex that was meth- 
ylated on the complementary strand (the strand containing 
the A of the A-G mispair) was repaired on the methylated 
strand to yield a C-G pair at a rate comparable to that for 
correction of the unmethylated strand to yield an A-T base 
pair. The alternate heteroduplex bearing the methyl group on 
the viral strand (containing the G of the A-G mismatch) was 
subject to efficient, strand-specific correction to yield a C-G 
base pair. 

These results reflect the operation of two distinct repair 
systems on the A-G mismatch in vitro. Correction of A-G to 
A-T in the heteroduplex methylated on the complementary 
DNA strand required the MutS protein (Table III), as well as 
mutH and mutL gene products (not shown). However, repair 
of A-G to C-G in either heteroduplex configuration was in- 
dependent of the rnutS gene product (Table III) and also did 
not require MutH or MutL proteins (not shown). Repair of 
the A-G heteroduplex methylated on the complementary 
strand therefore occurs by two distinct pathways. Correction 
on the unmethylated strand to yield an A-T pair is mediated 
by the methyl -directed, mutH LS -dependent pathway while 
repair of the methylated strand occurs by an alternate, mut- 
independent system which does not respond to d(GA.TC) 
methylation. The presence of a methyl group on the viral 
strand blocks repair on this strand by the mutHLS system, 
but the alternate repair pathway functions on the comple- 
mentary strand to yield a C-G pair. Thus, the alternate, mut~ 
independent pathway preferentially corrects the A-G mis- 
match to yield a C-G base pair. This system displays high 
specificity for A-G since the other mismatches located at the 
same position and within the same sequence environment 
were refractory to this sort of repair (Table II). 
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To determine whether muMndependent processing of A-G 
to C-G occurs in other sequence environments, we have con- 
structed alternate heteroduplexes containing an A-G mis- 
match within overlapping sites for Bsml and EcoRl endonu- 
cleases. Results obtained with this set of A-G heteroduplexes, 
which are summarized in Table IV, were similar to those for 
the A-G substrates described above. Repair to yield A-T 
required MutS protein and only occurred if the viral strand 
bearing the G of the A-G mismatch possessed an unmethyl- 
ated d(GATC) sequence at position 216. Heteroduplexes in 
which this d(GATC) site was methylated on the viral strand 
or molecules which lacked a d(GATC) sequence at this posi- 
tion were not detectably corrected to an A-T base pair. In 
contrast, repair of the A-G to yield C-G occurred on all the 
heteroduplexes in a reaction that was independent of mutS 
function. In fact, repair of A-G to C-G appeared to be some- 
what enhanced when methyl-directed correction to A-T was 
blocked (Table IV), suggesting that the two repair systems 
may compete for the A-G mispair. 

MutS Protein Can Recognize All Eight Single Base Pair 
Mismatches — We have previously reported that the E. coli 
MutS protein binds in a specific manner to DNA fragments 
containing G-T, A-C, A-G, or C-T mismatches (12). However, 
a direct comparison of these four mismatches was compro- 
mised by the fact that they were located in different sequence 
environments. We have therefore extended this analysis to 
include the eight mismatches constructed in this study (Table 
II). As shown in Fig. 3, DNase I footprinting (22) indicated 
that all eight of these mispairs can be recognized by MutS 
protein. Although MutS protein was without effect on the 
DNase I hydrolytic pattern of the control restriction fragment, 
which contained a G-C pair instead of a mismatch, the protein 
did protect about 20 base pairs from hydrolysis when a mispair 
was present. We were unable to determine a more precise 
estimate of the size of the protected region due to the presence 
of a DNase I resistant region within this family of restriction 
fragments. This region is indicated by a vertical bar in Fig. 3. 

Table IV 

In vitro correction of a second A-G mismatch in wild type 
and mutS extracts 
Molecules containing an A-G mismatch at position 5620 

C 5' G A ATTC EcoRl* 
V3'CG TAAG BsmV 

within overlapping EcoHX and Bsm) recognition sites were prepared 
as described under "Experimental Procedures' 5 using flh, and flGl8i 
(one d(GATC) site heteroduplex) or flh 0 and flGl8o (no d(GATC) 
site heteroduplex). The repair on complementary and viral DNA 
strands are shown in columns C and V, respectively. For heterodu- 
plexes containing a d(GATC) sequence at position 216, the state of 
methylation of a DNA strand is indicated by + or — . The designation 
0/0 indicates that the heteroduplex lacks this d(GATC) site. Heter- 
oduplex repair ("Experimental Procedures") was determined in wild 
type (AB1157) or mutS::Tn5 (RK.1517) cell extracts as described in 
the legend to Table III Values shown reflect extent of repair after 1 
h incubation at 37 a C. 

Repair 
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Fig. 3. MutS protein protects regions containing a mis- 
match from DNase I hydrolysis, A 143-base pair HaeU-Banl 
fragment (coordinates 5572-5714), which was 3 '-end-labeled at the 
Banl terminus, was isolated from each of the eight flMR heterodu- 
plexes shown in Table II. The corresponding fragment from flMR3 
replicative form DNA served as control. This fragment contains a G- 
C pair at the location of the mismatch within the heteroduplexes 
(position 5632). DNase I footprinting reactions ("Experimental Pro- 
cedures") contained 125 fmol of DNA fragment and either 3.0 pmol 
(G-T mismatch) or 4.0 pmol (other mismatches and G-C control 
fragment) of MutS protein. DNase I hydrolytic products were ana- 
lyzed on an 8% polyacrylamide sequencing gel in parallel with mark- 
ers prepared by chemical cleavage (G > A and T + C) reactions of 
Maxam and Gilbert (30). DNase I cleavage products derived from the 
3' -end-labeled DNA were assumed to run one nucleotide slower than 
the corresponding marker fragments. Plus and minus symbols indicate 
the presence and absence of MutS protein. Mismatch location is 
shown by arrows, while the vertical bar indicates the DNase I- resistant 
region evident in the absence of MutS protein which is referred to in 
the text 

These experiments also demonstrated that the presence of 
a mismatch can alter the local sensitivity to DNase I hydrol- 
ysis in a manner that is dependent on the mispair. For 
example, the control restriction fragment and those contain- 
ing G-T and A-C mispairs are identical (Table II) except for 
the presence of G-C, G-T, or A-C at the position indicated by 
the arrow in Fig. 3. Nevertheless, DNase I hydrolytic patterns 
obtained in the absence of MutS protein varied in the vicinity 
of this position for the three DNAs. Similar differences in 
local hydrolytic patterns are evident in comparisons of A-G 
and C-T heteroduplexes, A-A and T-T heteroduplexes, and 
G-G and C-C heteroduplexes (Fig. 3, lanes without MutS 
protein). DNA fragments within each of these pairs were 
identical except for the nature of their mismatch, with differ- 
ences between heteroduplex pairs being limited to the fifth 
position on either side of the mispair (Table II). Apparently 
DNase I responds to variation in local structure or helix 
dynamics (reviewed in Ref. 4) associated with particular mis- 
pairs. 

Affinities of MutS Protein for the Eight Base- Base Mis- 
matches—We have used DNase I footprinting to estimate 
affinities of MutS protein for the set of eight base pair 
mismatches shown in Table II. In this approach, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 4 for the fragment containing the G-T 
mismatch, the extent of specific MutS -DNA complex forma- 
tion was determined by densitometry of footprint patterns. 
Data obtained in this manner was fit (23) to the function 

[MutS)a[DNA)r= [MutSW(/C+ [MutS],,) 
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G-T Mismatch 



MutS 0 17 25 33 67 133 nM 




MutS CONCENTRATION nM 

Fig. 4. Estimation of binding affinity of MutS protein for a 
G-T heteroduplex. DNase I footprinting reactions ("Experimental 
Procedures") contained a 3'-end-Iabeled HaeU-Banl fragment con- 
taining the G-T mismatch at a concentration of 8.3 nM and MutS 
protein as indicated (concentration expressed as monomer equiva- 
lents). The extent of specific complex formation was estimated as the 
mole fraction of the DNA fragment which was protected against 
DNase I attack in the vicinity of the mismatch. This parameter was 
evaluated as the extent of protection of particular bands (upper panel) 
as determined by densitometry, as illustrated here for the G-T mis- 
match. The integrated intensity corresponding autoradiographic 
bands bracketed by the vertical bar was determined by scanning 
densitometry using a Zeineh Soft Laser Densitometer. To correct for 
variations in ge! loading, the integrated intensity determined in this 
manner was normalized to that of a band lying outside the protected 
region (not visible on the photograph shown here). Percent protection 
shown in the lower panel was calculated as 100 [1 - (///«)] where / is 
the integrated intensity within the protected region at a given con- 
centration of MutS protein, and l 0 is the corresponding intensity in 
the absence of added protein. The curve shown is that determined by 
Marquardt fit (23) of the function described in the text. 

where [MutS]/* is the concentration of specific MutS DNA 
complex, [DNA] r is the total concentration of DNA fragment, 
[MutS] F is the concentration of free MutS protein, and K is 
the equilibrium dissociation constant. The quotient to the left 
of the equal sign is assumed to be equivalent to the mole 
fraction of the DNA fragment protected against DNase I 
attack and [MutS]*- to be equal to the total MutS concentra- 



Table V 

Apparent affinities ofmutS protein for base pair mismatches 
The degree of MutS protection for each mismatch was analyzed 
and apparent dissociation constants evaluated as described in the 
text and the legend to Fig. 4. 



Mismatch 


Apparent 
dissociation constant 




nM 


G-T 


39 ±4 


AC 


53 ±4 


A-A 


110 ± 7 


T-T 


140 ± 9 


G-G 


150 ± 10 


A-G 


270 ± 30 


G-T 


370 ± 40 


C-C 


480 ± 50 



tion less that bound at the mismatch. Since we have not 
established the fraction of our MutS preparation that is 
biologically active nor the functional aggregation state of the 
protein, these calculations assume n monomer functional unit 
and that .100% of the protein is active in mismatch recogni- 
tion. Binding constants determined in this manner may be in 
error due to these assumptions, but this approach should 
provide a reasonable picture of the relative affinities of the 
protein for the different mispairs. 

As summarized in Table V, apparent equilibrium dissocia- 
tion constants for specific MutS complexes fell into three 
major classes. The protein displayed highest affinity for the 
G-T and A-C transition mismatches. A-A, T-T, and G-G were 
bound with intermediate affinity, and low affinity was ob- 
served for A-G, C-T, and C-C. These classes correlate reason- 
ably well with the efficiencies of in vitro correction (Table II) 
with the exception of the A-C mismatch. Although initial 
rates of repair of the A-C and C-T mismatches were almost 
the same, the affinity of MutS for the two mismatches differed 
by 7-fold. As discussed below, such differences suggest that 
other interactions may also function in determining overall 
repair efficiencies. 

DISCUSSION 

The in vitro experiments described here indicate that the 
methyl-directed mismatch correction system of E. coli is ca- 
pable of recognizing not only transition mismatches but also 
most of the transversion mispairs. This finding is consistent 
with previous analyses of the spontaneous mutation spectra 
of mutH, mutL, and mutS strains (24-26). These studies have 
demonstrated that increases in transition, transversion, and 
single base deletion mutations are associated with the mutator 
phenotype. However, transversions constitute only 3-4% of 
the base substitution mutations arising in such strains (25, 
26). This is in contrast to mut* strains where transitions and 
transversions occur with approximately equal frequency. Such 
observations imply more efficient correction of transition 
mismatches, and Schaaper and Dunn have estimated approx- 
imate correction factors for the mutHLS pathway of 500-600- 
fold for transition mispairs and 30-40-fold for transverison 
mismatches. 1 The in vitro correction assay used in the work 
described here would be incapable of resolving such differ- 
ences. 

Our in vitro results may also be compared with specificity 
of in vivo correction as deduced from transfection experiments 
using artificially constructed heteroduplexes of X (16, 17) or 

1 These correction factors should be regarded as rough estimates 
since the frequency of base substitution mutations can vary dramat- 
ically from site to site, presumably reflecting sequence environment 
effects. 
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M13 (15) DNA. These experiments indicate that G-T, A-C, 
A-A, and G-G are usually well corrected while C-T, A-G, T- 
T, and C-C mismatches are generally weaker substrates. How- 
ever, some C-T, A-G, and T-T mispairs are well repaired, 
with differences in correction efficiency among this class 
presumably reflecting sequence environment effects (15-17). 
Thus, the in vitro results described here can be viewed as 
consistent with heteroduplex transfection studies. In making 
such comparisons it should be kept in mind that while the in 
vitro assay measures mismatch correction, the outcome of 
transfection experiments is determined not only by the rate 
of repair, but also by the rate at which DNA replication leads 
to segregation of the nucleotides comprising the mismatch. It 
is also pertinent to note that the a heteroduplex studies, 
which have provided most of the information on specificity, 
utilized DN As from phage mutants which arose spontaneously 
in vivo (16). Since these mutations presumably arose via 
pairing errors which went uncorrected in the E. coli cell, 
heteroduplexes constructed using such mutants may be en- 
riched for mispairs which are less sensitive to repair. 

Using hemimethylated heteroduplexes of the type shown in 
Fig. 1, we have consistently found that substrates methylated 
on the complementary strand are more efficiently repaired by 
the mutHLS pathway than the alternate configuration in 
which the methyl group resides on the viral stand (Table II). 
If methyl-directed mismatch repair involves unidirectional 
search or excision steps (4), then these differences in repair 
efficiency may reflect the different distances (1 versus 5.4 
kilobases) between the mismatch and the d(GATC) site as 
measured along the two strands (Fig. 1). An alternate possi- 
bility is based on the previous observation that incision at a 
d(GATC) sequence by the MutH -associated endo nuclease can 
occur with different efficiencies on the two DNA strands (14). 
In the case of the particular d(GATC) site present in the 
heteroduplexes described here, it has been found that the 
MutH-associated activity attacks the viral strand twice as 
fast as the complementary strand (14). If it is assumed that 
MutH -mediated cleavage at d(GATC) sites occurs as part of 
the repair process and that cleavage by this activity is at least 
partially rate limiting for repair, then this differential endo- 
nuclease sensitivity could account for the heteroduplex pref- 
erences shown in Table II. 

The in vitro behavior of the two A-G mispairs that we have 
examined indicate that this mispair can be recognized and 
processed by two distinct systems. The mufHLS-dependent, 
methyl-directed pathway was found to correct the A-G mis- 
pairs to yield an A-T base pair. We have also identified an 
alternate, and apparently specific system which processes A- 
G to C-G by a mechanism that is independent of mutH, rnutL, 
and mutS gene products and which does not depend on the 
presence of d(GATC) sequences. The biological significance 
of this muf-independent pathway is not clear since, to our 
knowledge, comparable effects have not been observed in 
heteroduplex transfection of E. coli 

A particularly surprising finding is that the MutS protein 
is capable of recognizing all eight of the base pair mismatches 
examined in this study. The several base-base mismatches 
that have been examined by physical methods have all been 
shown to be capable of adopting an intrahelical conformation 
(reviewed in Ref. 4), and physical and biological arguments 
have led to the suggestion that mismatches are recognized in 
this form (4, 27-29). However, the limited information avail- 
able on the nature of mismatch structure and the lack of 



information on the nature of MutS -DNA interaction preclude 
consideration of the mechanism(s) by which a single protein 
is capable of recognition of the set of different mispairs. 

Although C-C was weakly recognized by the MutS protein 
(Table V), significant mutHLS -dependent repair of this trans- 
version mismatch was not observed. We therefore tested the 
possibility that the concentration of MutS protein present in 
extracts might be limiting for repair of this mismatch. How- 
ever, supplementation of extracts with purified MutS protein 
(12) at concentrations approximately 2-10 times that of the 
endogenous level was without effect on the efficiency of 
correction of C-C, G-G, or G-T (not shown). Supplementation 
of extracts with a combination of near homogenous MutH 
(14), MutL, 2 and MutS (12) proteins resulted in only a small 
enhancement of G-T repair and was without significant effect 
on repair of G-G or C-C (not shown). Other arguments also 
indicate that mismatch recognition by MutS protein is not 
the sole factor in determination of correction efficiency. As 
discussed above, the rates of repair of the A-C and C-T 
mismatches are similar even though the affinity of MutS for 
A-C is substantially higher than that for the C-T mispair. 
The finding that hemimethylated heteroduplexes modified on 
the complementary DNA strand are more efficiently corrected 
than the alternate configuration also indicates that interac- 
tions other than mismatch recognition contribute to deter- 
mination of repair efficiencies. The anomalous behavior of 
the two A-G mispairs described above is also consistent with 
this view. 
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ABSTRACT 

Simultaneous synthesis of two DNA duplexes encoding 
human and mouse epidermal growth factors (EGF) was accomplished 
in a single step. A 17 1 * b.p. DNA he teroduplex , with 16 single 
and double base pair mismatches, was designed. One strand 
encoded the human EGF , and the opposite strand Indirectly encoded 
the mouse EGF. The heteroduplex DNA was synthesized by ligation 
of seven overlapping oligodeoxyribonucleotides with a linearized 
plasmld. After transformation in E. coll HB101 ( rec A1 3 ) , the 
resulting heteroduplex plasmid served as the template in plasmld 
replication. Two different plasmld progenies bearing either the 
human or mouse EGF-coding sequence were Identified by colony 
hybridization using the appropriate probes. However, in E. coll 
JM103, the same process yielded plasmid progenies encoding 
different chimeric EGF molecules, presumably due to crossover of 
human and mouse EGF gene sequences. 



INTRODUCTION 

Modification of a gene in a controlled fashion Is an 
important tool In the fields of molecular genetics and protein 
engineering. Small alterations can be obtained by either an 
ol igonucleotide-directed "site-specific" mutagenesis or localized 
random mutagenesis of a gene already cloned In a plasmld vector 
(1-5). However, If extensive or multiple alterations are 
required, for example, in the preparation of homologous proteins 
of different species, the oligonucleotlde-directed mutagenesis 
would appear to be too cumbersome. In this situation, separate 
synthesis of individual genes would be a more appropriate 
approach, albeit a laborious one (6) . 

We have recently devised a novel synthetic strategy, 
•hybrid gene synthesis 1 (7), which produces both wild type and 
mutant genes simultaneously. The basic concept of this approach 
is to ligate several overlapping synthetic oligonucleotides 
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containing specific regions of mismatched bases to a linearized 
plasmid, yielding a heteroduplex plasmid. These mismatched 
regions are designed to generate both wild type and mutant genes. 
On transformation of a bacterial host with this heteroduplex 
plasmid, each plasmid strand will act as a template yielding two 
plasmid progenies bearing two related genes (1). 

In this report, we have extended the hybrid gene 
synthesis approach to the simultaneous synthesis of sequences 
encoding human and mouse epidermal growth factors ( hEGF and mEGF) 
(8,9). The two homologous polypeptides differ in sixteen amino 
acids out of fifty-three, amounting to a difference of 30* in the 
amino acid sequence (Figure 1). 

By using a different bacterial strain in the 
transformation step, chimeric EGF genes were also generated. Our 
successful assembly of the coding sequences for both natural 
homologues of hEGF and mEGF, as well as the chimeric EGF, 
demonstrated the power of the hybrid gene synthesis approach. 

METHODS AND MATERIALS 

Enzymes and plasmid pUC8 were purchased from Bethesda 
Research Laboratories and Bcehringer Mannheim. Bacterial strains 
E . coll JM103 [ A lac pro , thl , straA, supE , endA , sbcB , hsdR , F 
tra D36, proAB, lac I q , Z AM1 5 ] and E. coll HB101 [f~, hsd S 20, 
rec A 13, ara-m, pro A2, lac Y1 , gal K2, rpa L20, xyl -5 . mtl-1 , 
sup EMM, X""] were used in the transformation experiments. 
Synthesis of oligonucleotides 

Seven oligodeoxyribonucleotides : EI, EII, Ellla, 
EHIb, EIV, EV and EVI (Figure 1) were synthesized by DNA 
synthesizer (model 380A Applied Blosystem). After deblocking, 
the synthetic fragments were purified on a 12% polyacrylamlde gel 
containing 7M urea. These fragments constitute a heteroduplex 
which encodes hEGF with the frequently used yeast codons in one 
strand and mEGF as the complementary sequence In the opposite 
strand . 

Construction of the plasmid heteroduplex bearing EGF sequences 

Seven synthetic oligonucleotides EI, EII, Ellla, Elllb, 
EIV, EV and EVI (1 pmole, 1 yl ) were phosphory lated individually 
in a final volume of 6 ul containing 0.6 yl of 10X kinase buffer, 
0.6 vil of 1 mM ATP, 0.6 yl (6U) of T „ polynucleotide kinase at 
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Human EGF 
-EcoBl 

5'-AA TTC GTT AAC TCC |GAi 
3'- G CAA TTG AGG WTl 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
ASN SER ASP SER GLU CYS PRO LEU SER HIS ASP GLY TYR CYS LEU HIS ASP GLY VAL CYS MET 

1 E 1 i — I r—j \ nn E 11 

TGT CCA TTG TCC CACl GAC GGT TAC TGT TTG CAC KAC 



t ACA GGT AGC 



Mouse EGF- 



TYR PRO GLY 



E VI 



AGC AGG ATGj 



AGG ATG CTG CCA ATG ACA AAC [TTGMCCG 



SER 



TYR 



ASN GLY 



GGT GTT TGT ATG 
CCA CAA ACA TAC 
E V 



22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 
TYR ILE GLU ALA LEU ASP LYS TYR ALA CYS ASN CYS VAL VAL GLY TYR ILE GLY GLU ARG CYS GLN TYR ARG 

§1 1 I | 1 | 1| — | E lllo i 1 

TAC GCC TGT'AAC TGT GTT GTT 
ATG TGGj ACA TTG ACA CAA TAA 

HIS SER SER THR 1 ILE 



GGT TAC ATC GGT GAM AGA TGT CAA TAC AGA 
CCA ATG rrCGl CCA OA TCT ACA GTT TGG TCT 

SER ASP THR 



tac atc gaa 
IgtgI tag ctt 



46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 
ASP LEU LYS TRP TRP GLU LEU ARG TER 

§\ e mb Bao.ui 
TGG TGG GAA TTG AGA TGA TAA G 
ACC ACC CTT AAC TCT ACT ATT CCT AG 

ARG 

i 

Figure 1. DNA he terodupl ex encoding both human and mouse EGF. 

Upper strand encodes human EGF, and the lower strand 
encodes the mouse EGF as complementary sequence. 
Whenever amino acid residues in both h and mEGF 
differ, the triplet codons at those positions are 
contained in boxes. Polypeptide sequence of mouse EGF 
is not shown unless the amino acid residue is specific 
for mEGF. Ends of synthetic oligonucleotides 
constituting the DNA heteroduplex were indicated by 
arrows. 



37° for 2 hr. These phosphorylation solutions were combined and 
heated at 70° for 10 min. After slow cooling to room 
temperature, the combined solution was added to a mixture of 0.1 
pmole (2 ul) of Eco R1 - Bam HI linearized plasmid vector pUC8, 6 ul 
of H mM ATP, 3 yl of 10X kinase buffer, 4 pi (12U) of T H -DNA 
ligase and 15 ul of water. After incubation at 12° for 20 hr , 
aliquots of the ligation mixture were used to transform E . col i 
strains JM103 (X-gal, IPTG) and HB101 on YT agar plates 
containing ampicillin. 

Screening of plasmid pxEGF bearing chimeric EGF-codlng sequences 
JM103 transf ormants which were white in color, result- 
ing from a loss of 8-galac tosidase activity, were selected for 
colony hybridization analysis. Cells were grown overnight on 
seven identical nitrocellulose filters on YT plates containing 
ampicillin. The cells were lysed and the DNA in them was 
denatured with 0.5 N NaOH/1.5 N NaCl (10 min) and neutralized 
with 0.5 N Tris HC1 (pH 7.0)/1.5 N NaCl (10 min). After 2 hr at 
80° in vacuum oven, filters were washed with 6X SSC/0.05* Triton 
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X-100 for 30 min. The cell debris was scraped off and the 
filters were washed for another 30 min in fresh solution. The 
filters were then transferred individually into mixtures of 6X 
SSC/1J dextran sulfate/1X Denhardt hybridization fluid. 
Each of the seven ,2 P-labelled probes EI-VI without purification 
were added to each filter. After 16 hr at 45°, the filters were 
washed twice with 6X SSC/0.05* Triton X-100 at room temperature 
for 5 min, and once at 45° for *4 5 min. The filters were analysed 
by autoradiography. Filters were washed again at 75° for 45 min 
for further autoradiographic analysis. Mini plasmld preparations 
were made on positive colonies. The EGF-coding region was 
sequenced by the d ideoxynucleotlde chain termination procedure. 
Screening of plasmlds pmEGF and phEGF bearing mEGF and hEGF- 
coding sequences 

Colonies of transformed HB101 cells were chosen at 
random for hybridization analysis. The hybridization process was 
identical to the one used in the screening of plasmids pxEGF in 
the JM103 colonies. After washing at 75° for 45 min, colonies 
that hybridized to either E1-IIIa or EIV-VI were chosen for mini 
plasmid preparation and DNA sequencing. 

RESULTS 

Seven synthetic oligodeoxyr ibonucleot ides t Ei-IIIb 
encoding the human EGF, and EIV-VI encoding the mouse EGF as a 
complementary sequence, were phosphory lated and ligated to 
Eco R1 - Bam H1 cut plasmid vector pUC8 in a single operation (Figure 
2). 

Since the two strands of the resulting plasmid 
heteroduplex would serve as templates for plasmid replication, 
subsequent transformation of the bacterial host was expected to 
generate two different plasmid progenies bearing either the human 
or the mouse EGF gene. 

The ligation mixture prepared was first used in the 
transformation of E. col 1 strain JM103 because of the convenience 
of using S-galactosidase activity as an indicator. Loss of this 
enzymatic activity in JM103 transf ormants immediately identifies 
those colonies that contain the EGF insert. 

Colony hybridization with the two sets of probes, 
E1-IIIb and EIV-VI was used to distinguish transf ormants which 
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Linearized 
Plosmid 





-A. 



Synthetic oligonucleotides 
with base- mismatch 



Ligation 



Transformation 
E. coli 



(OO 



Replication 



Plosmid 



chromosome 



Figure 2. Strategy for the simultaneous synthesis of both human 



and mouse EGP coding sequences. Overlapping synthetic 
oligonucleotides with regions of base mismatch were 
phosphorylated, annealed and llgated to linearized 
plasmid vector to yield heteroduplex . Inside the 
bacterial host, the two strands of the heteroduplex 
plasmid would serve as templates for plasmid 
replication, and would yield two different progenies 
carrying either the mouse or human EGF coding 
sequence. 



contained either the human or the mouse EGF gene. Each 
transformant selected for this analysis hybridized to either all 
or some of the labelled probes EIV-VI which constituted mouse EGF 
gene sequence. 

The insert-bearing region of plasmid DNA from these 
transformant s was sequenced by the dideoxynucleotide chain 
termination method. None of the twenty-four plasmid progenies 
chosen contained the correct coding seuqence of mouse or human 
EGF. Twelve plasmid progenies contained the general mouse EGF 
DNA sequences, but they also had many base deletions and 
substitutions. Among the remaining plasmid progenies, widespread 
Interchange between the mouse and human EGF coding sequences has 
occurred to produce chimeric EGF genes (10) (Figure 3). In the 
three cases examined, the mouse EGF sequence constituted the 
major portion of the insert. Plasmid pxEGF-8 bore a hybrid EGF 
gene which encoded the first seven amino acids [1-7] of human EGF 
followed by forty-six amino acids [8-53] of mouse EGF (Figure U) . 
Plasmid pxEGF-16 encoded amino acids 1-15 of hEGF [ 1 - 1 5 ] and 
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A C G T & .fiJL.1. A-C_G T_ 

; "E5S '■■(. ESS ';' - : gag 

• ; 6TT > '.' OTT '• fto GTT 

. ' . ■ ^# ;,; GGT ; .. ':Wm ; : jggT . ' J ... GGT 

15 ■ TTG - ■'. Y-'V" • TTG ■ w**** TTG 

. ..^TGT ■'. TGT 4*, ."J** T GT 

' UTftC .i*^:£ : :,v - ■•' TAC TAC 

m, : :w •^zM^ GGT 



* TCC " ' .lit' ; • - TCC 



, ' - • GAC 



TCC 



LESS - : • \<. TTG 
«* CCA - • 



' ' TTG 
CCA 

CCA ' ■» 

TGT ' ^ • ■ TGT 

• to 



GAA 



TCC 



» ■ GAA 



GAA 



GAC 

■ GAC 



TCC 

TCC ' . _ GAC 



TCC 



«&*-•*' TCC 



f *9* TCC _ AA£ 

1 AAC _ ^ ' . . C 

• // - . ' AAC 



px£GF-6 px£6F~ 16 pxtGf -22 

Figure 3- Autoradiogram of 5'-end of chimerio EGF coding 

sequences in plasmids pxEGF-22 t pxEGF-16 and pxEGF-8. 
Triplet codons specific for mEGF are contained in 
boxes. Sequencing primer is 5 ' ACAGGAAACAGCTATGACC , 
annealed at the upstream region of the Eco RI cloning 
site. Numbers on left identify individual amino acid 
residues of EGF • 

16-53 of mEGF. Another plasmid pxEGF-22 encoded amino acids 1-21 
of hEGF and 22-53 of mEGF. 

Because of widespread interchange of mouse and human 
EGF sequences in bacterial host JM103* the transformation 
experiment was repeated in another E. col i strain HB101 ( recA 13) 
(11). In subsequent colony hybridization, four-fifths of the 
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l 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 1 12 1 3 14 1 5 16 1 7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 

h*un EGF ASN SCR ASP SER GLU CYS PRO LEU SER HIS ASP GLY TYR CtS LEU HIS ASP GLY VAL CYS M[T TYR RE GLU ALA LEU... 

phEGF AAC TCC GAC TCC GAA TGT CCA TTG TCC CAC GAC GGT TAC TGT TTG CAC GAC GOT GTT TGT ATG TAC ATC GAA GCT TTG. . . 

p*EGF-22 AAC TCC GAC TCC GAA TGT CCA TT6 TCC CAC CAC GGT TAC TGT TTG CAC GAC GGT GTT TGT ATG J CAC **' GAA TCT TTG. . . 

p*ECF-16 AAC TCC GAC TCC GAA TGT CCA TTG TCC CAC GAC GGT TAC TGT TTGl AAC GGC GGT GTT TCT ATC CAC ATC GAA YlT TTG... 

p*EGF-8 AAC TCC GAC TCC GAA TGT CCAl T« TCC fXE GAC CCT TAC TGT TTG AAC G*G"C GGT GTT TGT ATG cTC ATC GAA t'Ct TTG... 

pnEGF AAC T CC T jjg III lU T G T CCA T/K tcc VK gac ggt tac tgt ttg a« ggt gtt tgt atg atc gaa YC\ ttg... 

mouse EGF TYR PRO GLY SER TYR ASN GLY HIS SER 



Figure 4. Nucleotide and encoded amino acid sequences of 5'-end 
of EGF gene in plasmids phEGF, pxEGF-22, pxEGF-16, 
pxEGF-8 and pmEGF • Triplet codons specific for mouse 
EGF were underlined by broken lines. Line in steps 
illustrates crossover of mouse and human EGF coding 
sequences in various plasmids containing chimeric EGF 
gene. 

transf ormants hybridized to probes El-IIIb, which encoded the 
human EGF, while the remaining transf ormants hybridized to probes 
EIV-VI which encoded the mouse EGF . 

Eight progenies from both human and mouse series were 
then chosen for DNA sequence analysis of the EGF insert. DNA 
sequencing of plasmids phEGF and pmEGF confirmed that two 
progenies selected from each series contained the complete coding 
sequences of hEGF and mEGF , respectively (Figures U and 5). The 
hEGF or mEGF coding sequence in the remaining progenies was 
mutated by base deletions and substitutions. However, no inter- 
change of mEGF and hEGF sequences could be detected in any 
plasmld progenies analysed. 



DISCUSSION 

All the gene assembly procedure reported so far 
involved the "one synthesis-one gene" strategy (12). One strand 
of the assembled gene corresponds to the message, the other 
strand is present only to maintain the duplex structure. 

In the present study, we have extended the use of the 
hybrid gene synthesis approach (1) in preparing sequences 
encoding natural homologues of human and mouse EGF. By using 
this approach, a 174 b.p. DNA heteroduplex was designed to 
contain sixteen single and double base-mismatched regions. One 
strand of the heteroduplex directly encoded the human EGF and the 
other strand encoded mouse EGF in the complementary sequence 
(Figure 1). Transformation of a recA strain of bacterial host, 
E. coll HB101 (recA 13) successfully yielded plasmld progenies 
bearing either the human or mouse EGF gene. 
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C O T 




I 



pm'EGF 



Figure 5. Autoradiogram of 5'-end of mouse and human EGF coding 
sequences in plasmids pmEGF and phEGF. Triplet codons 
specific for mEGF are contained in boxes. Sequencing 
primer is same as in Figure 3* Numbers on left 
Identify individual amino acid residues of EGF. 



When JM103 was used as host, plasmids containing 
mouse/human chimeric EGF sequences were found. This phenomenon 
was probably caused by the extensive base-mismatching regions of 
the plasmld heteroduplex and the use of a transformation host, 
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JM103» which favors DNA-repair or recombination (11,13). 

Despite the exchange of genetic information in these 
chimeric genes, sequencing analysis indicated that the 
reading-frame of the DNA sequence was maintained in all cases 
examined. Therefore the expressed products of these chimeric 
genes would be genuine chimera or hybrids of natural homologous 
polypeptides . 

Instead of starting from synthetic oligonucleotides, 
synthesis of chimeric genes has also been achieved in different 
families of interferon by either switching restriction fragments 
(1*0, or iri vivo recombination between related genes already 
cloned in E. coll (15). In some cases, the chimeric products 
exhibited specificities different from either parent interferon 
molecules (16). Using our new strategy, it would be of great 
interest to see if more active growth factors, hormones or 
enzymes, in form of chimeric homologues could be generated. The 
present system of using a heteroduplex plasmid in a trans- 
formation host which favors DNA recombination would be a 
practical approach to generate a large number of chimeric 
molecules . 

Further Improvement of the hybrid gene synthesis, with 
its "one synthesis-mul tigenes" strategy to yield both homologous 
and chimeric gene sequences, would depend on a better 
understanding of the tolerance of base pair-mismatch in a duplex, 
and the Ln vivo DNA repair-recombination systems of the 
transformation host. 

*To whom all the correspondence should be addressed. This is 
paper no. 25930 from the National Research Council of Canada. 
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ABSTRACT 

We describe a method for the formation of hybrid genes by in 
vivo recombination between two genes with partial sequence homo- 
logy. DNA structures consisting of plasmid vector sequences, 
flanked by the a2 interferon gene on the one side and a portion 
of the al interferon gene (homology about 801) on the other, were 
transfected into E.coli SK1592. Appropriate resistance markers 
allowed the isolation of colonies containing circular plasmids 
which arose by in vivo recombination between the partly homolo- 
gous interferon gene sequences. Eleven different recombinant 
genes were identified, six of which encoded new hybrid inter- 
ferons not easily accessible by recombinant DNA techniques. 

INTRODUCTION 

Twelve or more a-interf erons are encoded in the human ge- 
nome (for a review, see ref. 1), most of which are expressed to 
some degree (2,3,4). Some of these exhibit widely different anti- 
viral activities on cultured cells of different animal origin 
(5,6,7). For example, the specific activity of interferon al is 
comparatively low on human cells but high on mouse cells, where- 
as the opposite is the case for interferon a2 (5,6,7). Genetic 
engineering techniques were used in vitro to construct hybrid 
interferon genes consisting of al and a2 specific sequences 
joined at either of two restriction sites present in both genes 
at homologous positions (5,6,7). The specific antiviral activi- 
ties of hybrid interferons conta ining the C-terminal half of 
interferon al were high on mouse cells; on the other hand, high 
activity on human cells was dependent on the presence of the N- 
terminal half of interferon a2. 

The types of recombinants that can be created by this 
approach are limited by the number of appropriate restriction 
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sites. As the nucleotide sequence homology between the genes for 
interferon al and a2 is about 801 it seemed likely that the re- 
combination machinery of E.coli cells could be used in vivo to 
obtain recombinant genes with crossovers at any site showing 
sufficient homology. 

In this paper we show that by an appropriate choice of con- 
structions it is possible to generate with minimal effort a va- 
riety of hybrids not easily obtained by ordinary genetic engi- 
neering techniques. The positions of the desired crossovers can 
be directed to predetermined regions. The method should be gene- 
rally applicable to the formation of recombinants between not 
too distantly related genes. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

1) Plasmids and bacteria. 

Plasmids pMll and pM21 (see description in Results and Dis- 
cussion section) were constructed by Dr. M. Mishina (unpublished 
results) . For the construction of plasmid pMllkan a derivative 
of plasmid pBR322 conferring resistance to tetracycline, ampi- 
cillin and kanamycin was first prepared. pBR322 was partially 
digested with Haell in presence of 50 ug/ml ethidium bromide, to 
yield mostly full-size linear molecules. These were ligated with 
an equivalent amount of a complete Haell digest of a pCRI plasmid 
(containing, for incidental reasons, a bacteriophage Q3 cDNA in- 
sert; kindly supplied by Dr. M. Billeter) . Transf ectants were se- 
lected for resistance against kanamycin and ampicillin, and sub- 
sequently tested for tetracycline resistance. For unknown reasons 
simultaneous selection for resistance against all three antibio- 
tics yielded no clones. Restriction mapping showed that the 1430 
bp Haell fragment conferring kanamycin resistance had been in- 
serted in pBR322 at the Haell site in position 2352. Plasmid 
pMllkan was then constructed by ligating the following 3 compo- 
nents: (1) The 4400 bp Pstl-Sall fragment of the kanamycin-resi- 
stant pBR322 derivative, (2) the 1000 bp Clal-PstI fragment of 
pMll, (3) the Clal-Sall fragment (about 800 bp) of a pBR322 de- 
rivative carrying a small insertion (a small lambda DNA fragment 
linked by poly(dG:dC) tracts) in the BamHl site. The 3 fragments 
were isolated by electrophoresis on 1% low-melting agarose gels 
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(SeaPlaque agarose, FMC Corporation). Aliquots of the gel sli- 
ces were melted at 65° and used directly for the ligation reac- 
tion (8), Transfectant colonies were selected for kanamycin resi- 
stance and tested for tetracycline and ampicillin sensitivity. 
The structure of the desired plasmid pMllkan was confirmed by 
restriction mapping. 

E.coli SK1592, a phage Tj-resistant derivative of strain 
SK1590 (9), was obtained from Dr. S. Kushner (University of Geor- 
gia) and E.coli 803 from Dr. K. Murray (University of Edinburgh). 
Enzymes were purchased from New England Biolabs Inc. and labeled 
nucleotides from Amersham. 
2) In vivo recombination. 

The Sall-PstI fragment (1580 bp) of pM21 and the Sall-Bglll 
fragment (4970 bp) of pMllkan were isolated by electrophoresis 
on low melting agarose (1.21 and 0.8%, respectively) in 40 mM 
Tris-acetate, 1 mM EDTA (pH 7.8). Ligation was in reaction mix- 
tures (20 pi) containing 20 mM Tris-HCl (pH 7.8), 10 mM MgCl 2 , 
10 mM DTT, 0.5 mM ATP, 10-20 fmol of each DNA fragment (2-5 »l 
aliquots of agarose slices melted at 65°, final concentration of 
agarose 0.351) and DNA ligase (400 units, New England Biolabs) 
at 16° for 18 h. Aliquots (2.5 nl) were used in transfection mix- 
tures (100 containing 10 mM CaCl2, 10 mM MgCl2, 10 mM Tris- 
HCl (pH 7.5), and 65 nl of a suspension of CaCl2~treated E.coli 
(prepared according to ref. 10 and stored in 50 mM CaCl2, 20% 
glycerol at -80°). The suspensions were kept at 0° for 15 min, 
at 42° for 2 min, then diluted with L-broth (1 ml) and incubated 
with shaking at 37° for 90 min. Aliquots were spread on agar 
plates containing L-broth plus kanamycin (50 ug/ml) and tetra- 
cycline (20 ug/ml) . The number of colonies varied between 1*600 
and 90 f 000 per pmol DNA fragments; control plates with tetra- 
cycline alone gave 5-12xl0 7 colonies/pmol pBR322. Plasmids were 
prepared by modifications of published methods (11,12). DNA se- 
quences were determined as described by Guo and Wu (13), using 
the EcoRI, Bglll or PvuII sites as first or second cleavage 
sites . 



RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The principle of the experiment is outlined in- Fig. 1. The 
two parental interferon genes (or overlapping portions thereof) 
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Figure 1. Construction of DNA amenable to recombination in vivo 
to yield a2-al-interferon hybrid genes. A. Plasmid pMllkan is a 
pBR322-derived expression plasmid for interferon al production 
in E.coli. It contains a DNA segment conferring kanamycin resi- 
stance in position 2352 and has a small insertion in the BamHl 
site, which abolishes tetracycline resistance. The mature inter- 
feron al coding sequence is joined to the 3-lactamase promoter 
and ribosome binding region and replaces the N-terminal portion 
of the 3-lactamase gene. B. In plasmid pM21 the interferon a2 
gene is inserted in the same way into pBR322 as al in pMllkan; 
the remaining pBR322 sequences are unmodified. C. Appropriate 
fragments from both parent plasmids are ligated to yield linear 
(probably concatenated) DNA structures linked via the Sail site, 
thus reconstituting the tetracycline resistance gene. Details are 
given in the text. D. General structure of the interferon a2-al 
recombinant plasmids. The dotted regions indicate a2-specific, 
the hatched regions al-specific sequences. The black regions ad- 
jacent to the PstI sites indicate short poly(dG:dC) tracts 
(15-30 bp). Bam R , destroyed BamHl site; Tet*, Kan R , tetracycline 
and kanamycin resistance genes; Tet s , inactivated tetracycline 
resistance gene. 
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with the vector sequences between them are supplied to the host 
cell as parts of a linear DNA structure. Circularization of such 
structures by recombination within the interferon genes leads to 
replicating plasmids. An appropriate arrangement of two antibio- 
tic resistance genes allows the easy selection of recombinants. 

The linear DNA structures (presumably concatenates of the 
molecules shown in Fig. 1C) were constructed by ligation of two 
restriction fragments, each derived from a plasmid containing one 
of the parental interferon genes and an antibiotic resistance 
gene. Plasmid pM21, constructed for high expression of interferon 
a2 in E.coli (M. Mishina , unpublished results), contained the DNA 
sequence coding for mature interferon a2, fused to an AUG triplet 
6 nucleotides downstream from the Shine-Dalgarno sequence of the 
3-lactamase gene of plasmid pBR322. The interferon segment re- 
placed the 3-lactamase sequences up to the PstI site, to which 
it was joined by a poly(dG:dC) tract. The remainder of the plas- 
mid was identical to pBR322, including the intact tetracycline 
resistance region. In the other parental plasmid, pMllkan, the 
interferon al sequence was inserted into pBR322 in exactly the 
same way as a2 in pM21. In addition, the kanamycin resistance 
gene of plasmid pCRI (1430 bp Haell fragment; ref . 14) had been 
inserted into the Haell site at position 2352 and the tetracyc- 
line resistance region inactivated by a small insertion into the 
BamHI site. 

To obtain linear DNA structures suitable for in vivo recom- 
bination between the al and a2 genes, the Sall-PstI fragment 
(1580 bp) of plasmid pM21 was ligated to the Sall-Bglll fragment 
(4970 bp) of plasmid pMllkan and the resulting DNA transfected 
into CaCl2-treated E.coli SK1592. Selection on agar plates con- 
taining both tetracycline and kanamycin yielded only bacteria 
transformed by ligation products containing elements of both 
parental moieties linked correctly at the Sail site, as the pro- 
ximal portion of the tetracycline resistance region has to be 
provided by the a2 parent plasmid whereas the distal portion of 
the tetracycline resistance region as well as the kanamycin resi- 
stance gene originate from the al parent. As the IFN gene seg- 
ments were the only homologous regions on the linear ligation 
products, it was expected that circularization by recombination 
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would occur predominantly if not exclusively between the Bglll 
site (around position 190) and the end of the interferon DNA, 
i.e. the PstI site. 

Plasmids from tetracycline and kanamycin resistant clones 
were subjected to restriction and sequence analysis. Of 63 clones 
analyzed, 62 appeared to have arisen by correct homologous re- 
combination, i.e., without any gaps or insertions, as judged by 
restriction mapping and by the finding that 20 out of 20 cell- 
free extracts from the bacterial clones had levels of interferon 
activity similar to the a2 parent strain when tested on human 
HEp2 (CCL23) cells. Thirteen recombinants lacked the unique EcoRI 
site located downstream of the IFN-al coding sequence and pro- 
bably contained entirely a2-specific coding sequences; they were 
not analyzed further. Forty-four of the remaining plasmids were 
sequenced between the upstream Bglll site and the EcoRI site. As 
shown in Fig. 2, 11 different crossover regions were identified 
in this interval. The 11 recombinant sequences encoded 9 differ- 
ent interferons, 8 of which were hybrids. Only two of these had 
been obtained previously using conventional genetic engineering 
techniques (5,6,7) . 

Five of the clones yielded plasmid DNA preparations which 
were heterogeneous with regard to the downstream Bglll site, one 
also with regard to the EcoRI site. Heterogeneity could be due 
to segregation from a heteroduplex recombination intermediate or 
to transfection by several copies of (possibly concatenated) re- 
combination-competent DNA. Homogeneous plasmid preparations were 
obtained after retransf ection and cloning, except for one sub- 
clone, where the Bglll restriction pattern again indicated hete- 
rogeneity, with two components being present in about equal 
quantity. Since this DNA preparation consisted mainly of dimeric 
plasmids, it seemed likely that two different recombinants were 
linked in a tandem dimeric circle. 

The number of recombinant plasmids recovered for each cross- 
Figure 2. Location of 11 crossover regions (A through K) be- 
tween the interferon a2 and al genes observed in the in vivo re- 
combination experiments. Recombinants with crossovers in regions 
D, E, F, G, H and I/J code for new hybrid interferons. Cross- 
overs in B and C as well as I and J give sequences differing 
only by silent nucleotide changes. 
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over region varied greatly, however, the experimental conditions 
used for selection did not ensure that all hybrids were indepen- 
dent isolates. The dependence of recombination frequency on the 
degree of homology, on the length of the homologous region and 
on specific sequence features remains to be determined. In any 
event, crossovers were found in regions with as few as five or 
even three bp of uninterrupted homology (Fig. 2, regions D and 
K) . It should be noted however that the actual crossover point 
need not correspond to the region in which recombination is ini- 
tiated, and that recombination might require regions of higher 
homology. 

In additional experiments the actual recombination step be- 
tween the plasmid components was carried out in vitro leaving 
only heteroduplex repair to take place in the host cell. Plasmid 
pMllkan was linearized at the Bglll site (position 189); plasmid 
pM21 was partially digested with Bglll to yield mostly linear 
full-size molecules, 60-701 of which were cut at the downstream 
Bglll site (position 446) as shown by restriction analysis. Both 
linearized plasmid preparations were digested with T4-DNA poly- 
merase to convert the terminal 300-400 nucleotides into a single- 
stranded form; they were mixed in about equal proportion and 
annealed. Remaining gaps were filled in with DNA polymerase, the 
products were cleaved with restriction endonuclease Sail and 
circularized by ligase. Transf ections were carried out into 
E.coli strains HB101 (recA"), 803 (rec + ) and SK1592 (recA + sbcB). 
Colonies resistant to both tetracycline and kanamycin were ob- 
tained from all three strains, but among 21 plasmids analyzed 
all but one, a hybrid generated in E.coli HB101 with a cross- 
over in region C, were found by restriction mapping to contain 
deletions or otherwise rearranged sequences. It would seem that 
the in vivo process is both more efficient and simpler to carry 
out, but that in principle similar results could be produced in 
vitro . 

The method we have described can be further refined to 
yield crossovers in predetermined regions. For example, if the 
linear concatemers are formed between the pMllkan Sall-Bglll 
fragment and a pM21 fragment extending from the Sail to the 
PvuII site in position 273, recombination would be confined to 
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the 89 bp region between the Bglll and the PvuII sites. 

It will be of interest to determine how much homology be- 
tween two genes is required to allow this type of recombination. 
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